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PREFACE. 



My dear Children, 

I have finished my little book, and I hope you 
will like it. 

Many of the stories in it you know well, for they are 
but incidents that occurred to my brothers, sisters, and 
myself in our young days. Others you can remember 
yourselves. 

However, you will like them none the less because 
they are old friends, and perhaps other little children 
may like to know that the stories of the Christmas Tree, 
the Children having the Mumps, Fishing the Trout 
Stream, the Little Green Glass, the History of Floss, 
Ethel's Lesson, and the Loss of Pixie are all founded 
on fact. 

I know children do not like morals, and I shall only 
say that I hope my story may teach you that obedience 
is better than disobedience, and that, if you would ever 
be truly great, you must first learn to be humble-minded. 
And now I hope you will have as much pleasure in 
reading this as I have had in writing it 



Your affectionate mother. 



E. O. BRAY. 
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CHAPTER I. 

COMING HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

J L Y ten minutes 
more and theywill be 
here ; ' and Ethel, a 
bright-faced, merry 
little girl, eight years 
old, who had been 
watching the clock 
for the last five 
linutes without speak- 
ig, caught hold of her 
irother Arthur, and 
two children began 
round the room with 

t does seem such a 

saw them ! What a 

' I party we shall be I Ten children in the 

house ! We have never had such a Christmas 

before.' 

' Mother, may we go in the porch and watch for 
them ? ' said Arthur, a rosy-cheeked boy of nine years 
old ; ' I do not think it is so very cold.' 
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'Cold! Why, my dear boy, I should think it was 
freezing. You must not think of it ; I do not want to 
have you laid up with a cold in the Christmas holidays, 
but you may wait in the hall if you like.' 

'All right, mother. Come along, Ethel, but we will 
just, fetch the little ones down first. I promised to call 
them when it was time.' 

A loud shout up the staircase was followed by the 
pattering of small feet, and presently down came four- 
year-old Teddy and little Mary, who was only two and 
a half, whilst nurse stood at the top of the stairs with 
baby in her arms, watching — for were not her own two 
boys. Master Walter and Master Eric, whom she had 
nursed as babies, coming home for the holidays to- 
night ? 

* Bless their hearts ! we shall be kept alive this Christ- 
mas, and no mistake,' she said to herself. 'Our two 
young gentlemen coming, and Master Bertie and Miss 
Flora and Master Willie ; a fine time the cousins will 
have all together ; it's a wonder how master can stand 
all the noise.' 

At this moment nurse's meditations were stopped by. 
a great shout that rang all over the house. ' They are 
coming ! they are coming !— quick, mother, quick ! ' 

Mother, whose ears had caught the sound of the 
wheels even before her own noisy little ones, was 
already in the hall ; and father came hurrying out of 
his own snug sitting-room — for were not the boys coming 
home ? Another moment and the rumbling wheels are 
heard on the hard frosty ground, whilst almost before 
the carriage has stopped the door is flung open, and out 
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rush or tumble four boys of different sizes, and a little 
girl about Ethel's age. 

We need hardly ask who got the first kiss, as Walter 
and Eric at the same moment made a rush for mother, 
who, if she did have her head nearly pulled off and her 
hair hopelessly rumpled, did not mind it a bit — and, if 
the truth is to be told, I think she rather liked it. It 
was so nice to have her boys home again — Walter, who 
was twelve years old, and Eric, who was ten. 

One good hug, and then she turned to the cousins — 
Bertie, who was the same age as Walter and at the 
same school, and Willie and Florence, who were Arthur's 
and EtheFs age, and who had been escorted to Dane- 
hurst by the four big boys. 

'How about tea.?' said father after a few minutes, 
during which the whole party had gathered round the 
great open fireplace in the hall, and were chattering as 
only nine children can chatter, all speaking at the same 
moment, and all talking about different things. 

Nothing but the magical word tea could have caused 
a diversion. In an instant the hubbub ceased, and the 
five travellers remembered that it was six o'clock, and 
that they were all starving. Hats and coats were 
hurriedly pulled off in the hall ; and the boys, with the 
younger ones clinging to them, and little Mary mounted 
on Walter's shoulder, turned into the schoolroom, where 
the tea was all ready : for Mrs. Parker, the cook, under- 
stood boys* appetites, and knew they would not want 
to wait a minute. 

What a tea it was ! and how good home bread, and 
home marmalade, and home eggs tasted ! — surely there 
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never was such a tea before ! Arthur and Ethel, who 
had waited for the boys, were quite as hungry as any 
of them, and very glad to sit down to tea ; whilst Teddy 
and Mary ran from one to another, getting tastes from 
every one, till nurse came and called them both to bed. 

By half-past seven Florence's eyes were beginning 
to look very sleepy, though she declared she was not a 
bit tired ; but, all the same, she thought the little white 
bed by the side of Ethel's looked very comfortable, 
and five minutes after she laid her head on the pillow 
she was fast asleep, for she had had a long journey 
that day. 

'And now, boys, what have you got to show me?' said 
father later in the evening, when dinner was over, and 
all the children in bed except the three eldest. He 
had already guessed why Walter was in such a state to 
know if the luggage had come, and why he had rushed 
up after tea in such a hurry to unpack his box, and had 
come down with a suspicious-looking white paper parcel 
in his hand. 

Walter's cheeks flushed with pleasure as he hastily 
unfolded the paper, and showed the two beautiful books 
he had won as prizes at school. He felt well repaid 
then by his parents' looks of pleasure for all the hard 
work he had gone through to gain them. 

* And Eric and Bertie ? * said Mr. Maitland ques- 
tioningly. 

* Oh, I had no chance,' said Bertie, ' as I was at home 
half the time with hooping-cough.' 

* And I had no chance either,* said Eric, with a roguish 
look on his merry face, * for I had something — I forget 
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what it was, but I know it was some sort of disease of 
the brain, which quite prevented me working.* 

*I think I know the name of that disease,* said mother. 
' I wish we could find some doctor who knew of a cure 
for idleness.* 

A look of disappointment came over her face, though 
she did not say any more; and Eric, who knew the 
reports that had been sent home were not very satis- 
factory, felt sorry he had not tried more to please her ; 
and, though he laughed it pff, there was a little weight 
on the boy's heart, for he knew he had not done his best. 

In the meantime, Walter was looking eagerly at his 
father. 

* Yes, Walter, I have not forgotten my promise.* 

He got up, and, taking a brown paper parcel out of 
a drawer, put it into the boy's hands. Walter opened 
it eagerly, and took out a beautiful pair of skates, which 
his father had promised him if he did well at school. 
Indeed, the promise had been made to both the boys ; 
but Eric knew that he would have to content himself 
with his old ones, which were already too small for him, 
and he could only look wistfully at his brother's new 
pair. However, Eric's face was never clouded long, and 
his mother often wished that he would take things to 
heart a little more. 

No one listened better to good advice than Eric, 
or forgot it so easily. Indeed, it was the saying in 
the family, that things went in at one ear and out at 
the other. Once, when he was about six years old, he 
made everybody laugh by asking his mother to give 
him a cork, as he wanted it for a very particular purpose 
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On being asked what it was for, he replied very solemnly 
that he was going to cork up one of his ears, so that 
when he was told to remember anything it could go in 
at one ear and would not be able to get out at the other. 

At nine o'clock Mrs. Maitland suggested that it was 
quite time for the boys to go to bed ; and off they went, 
Mr. and Mrs. Maitland flattering themselves that now 
they would be quiet for the rest of the evening. 

They were very much mistaken ; the boys had not 
been gone twenty minutes before there was such shout- 
ing and laughing overhead, such shrieks and screams, 
that it sounded as if a whole school had broken suddenly 
loose. 

The fact was, that Master Arthur, who was always 
up to any amount of fun, and who was tremendously 
excited by his brothers coming home, found it quite 
impossible even to think of sleep. Accordingly, he and 
Willie had jumped out of bed the moment they had 
been shut up for the night, and, creeping softly into their 
brothers' room, proceeded to arrange the three beds in 
a manner which they considered much more suitable 
than the comfortable tidy way in which Elizabeth, the 
housemaid, had left them. 

First of all, they took off the top sheet altogether, 
and then, drawing up the bottom one half way, they 
proceeded to fold it over the blankets at the top, thus 
giving the appearance of the top sheet which they had 
removed. 

The beds were all thus arranged, and looked just as 
usual ; but any one getting into bed would find he stuck 
half way, and would not be able to stretch out his legs. 
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A brush was placed in each bed, and then the two small 
boys in great glee hid under the beds and waited, having 
satisfactorily made what is commonly called an apple- 
pie bed. 

Ere long the elder boys were heard coming, and 
Arthur and Willie nudged one another, and stuffed 
their hands over their mouths to prevent themselves 
from laughing. Unluckily, they could not prevent a 
slight tittering, which caught the sharp ears of Walter. 

He guessed in a moment that some mischief was up, 
and, signing to the other two to be quiet, he determined 
to turn the tables upon the two mischievous little boys. 

Accordingly he slipped out of the room, and in a few 
minutes Arthur's and Willie's bed were converted into 
apple-pie beds, and then Walter hastened back to the 
other boys. A few whispered words explained his plan, 
and the three boys hastily undressed, put out the candle, 
and, jumping into bed, laid down as if nothing were the 
matter, though they were obliged to lie with their knees 
up to their noses. 

This was the time Arthur and Willie had anxiously 
been waiting for. They expected a shout of dismay the 
moment their brothers got into bed — but how was this ? 
They had only got comfortably into bed as if nothing 
had happened, and snores from Walter's bed showed 
him to be already sound asleep. It was dull enough 
work waiting there in the cold under the bed, so the 
two little boys crept out very quietly and stole back to 
bed, greatly disgusted with the failure of their trick. 
They were very cold, and were not sorry to get into 
their own warm beds. 
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Arthur sprang in first, but the shout he had hoped to 
hear from Walter he now gave himself, for he violently 
pricked his toes with his own hair-brush ; and Willie at 
the same moment found himself suddenly pulled up 
short as he was going to lie down. Worse than all, 
there was Walter's laughing face peeping in at the door, 
with Eric and Bertie behind him. 

' How do you like an apple-pie bed, youngsters ? * he 
cried. 

Arthur and Willie flew out of bed, and then ensued 
such a bolster match that nurse came flying down-stairs 
to say they would wake the little ones, and Mrs. Maitland 
rushed up from the drawing-room to see what could be 
the matter. 

Amidst a good deal of laughter on all sides the beds 
were remade, and the boys seen safely into them, and at 
last silence reigned in the house. 

Thus ended the first night of the boys coming home. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE SNOW MAN, 




^ JOYFUL Sight met the boys* eyes when they 
^ looked out of the window the next morning. 
Snow, snow, snow ! The roof of the house 
was white, the trees were laden, the grass was 
covered. The eldera shivered, and turned to 
the great glowing wood fire ; but what more 
delightful sight to schoolboys on the first day of the 
holidays ! 

It had been snowing hard all night, and there were 
at least three inches. It was fine now, and ere long 
the sun would break out, and they would have a glorious 
day. They were all determined to join together and 
make the largest snow man that had ever been seen, 
just opposite the dining-room windows. 

Breakfast was hardly over before the boys rushed 
out, and Ethel and Florence were allowed to join them 
as soon as the sun came out. 

Oh, how they worked ! Walter and Bertie shaped 
the man, whilst the others collected the snow. By half- 
past twelve they had a splendid man, bigger than any 
they had ever seen before. Walter thought he was 
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really six feet high, and he was obliged to stand upon 
the garden steps to finish him. Two coals were put 
in his face for eyes, an old red smoking-cap was placed 
on his head, and, with a pipe in his mouth, he was a 
very striking-looking individual. 

The children stood and surveyed their handiwork 
with great interest, their eyes sparkling and their cheeks 
glowing with health and warmth. Then a bright idea 
struck Walter, who whispered something to Eric. 

' Capital ! * shouted the boy, who flew off with great 
speed. He rushed into the butler s pantry, as if in the 
greatest agitation. 

^1 say. Firkin!* he cried to the old butler, * there's 
a man looking in at the dining-room windows ! * 

'What, and all my silver on the table for lunch!' 
He caught up a stick, and rushed up-stairs as fast as his 
legs could carry him. 

'You had better go outside,' shouted Eric, 'so as to 
take him from behind.' 

' So I will,' said Firkin ; and, opening the hall door, 
he went cautiously out, and crept round upon the lawn 
in front of the dining-room windows. 

Here he was greeted by a shout of laughter and a 
shower of snowballs, whilst the only man he could see 
was the great white snow man with his red cap. 

* Oh, those boys, those boys ! they will be the death 
of me ! * he cried as he made a frantic plunge at Arthur, 
who was advancing with a huge snowball. Alas for 
Firkin ! His foot slipped, and the next minute he was 
plunging in the snow amid the delight of the boys. 

By the time he had got up and shaken himself the 
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boys were gone. He looked for his tormentors, but 
there were none to be seen — only the snow man, with a 
sort of grin upon his face, as if he enjoyed the joke. 
Firkin returned to his pantry, determining for the 
hundredth time in his life that he would not be taken 
in by those boys again. 

In the afternoon it clouded over, and none of the 
children seemed much disposed to turn out again ; so 
Mrs. Maitland gave them leave to remain indoors, but 
said that they must amuse themselves, as she was busy, 
and could not let them be with her. After tea, when 
the lamp was lit, she would promise to tell them a story, 
and have some games with them. 

* Now, Walter,' she said, ' I depend upon you to look 
after the others, and mind you do not let Eric and 
Arthur get into mischief.' 

'All right, mother,' said Walter, who was the steady 
one of the family ; and then the whole party, including 
Ethel and Florence, ran down-stairs to the play-room ; 
the little ones, of course, remained in the nursery. 
There they found enough to amuse themselves for some 
time to come. 

All the boys' hoarded treasures were dragged out. 
They had each a set of drawers belonging to themselves, 
which they had locked up when they went to school, so 
as to keep their things safe from the little ones. You 
might judge pretty well of the boys' characters from 
their drawers. Walter's was arranged with great neat- 
ness — his desk in one corner ; his favourite books, most 
of them prizes, wrapped up in paper, and his tool-box, 
with all the tools belonging to it, in the other. Also, 
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greatest treasure of all, a neat wooden box which he had 
made himself, and fitted with trays containing a collec- 
tion of eggs which he had begun to make. The eggs 
were all laid in pink cotton wool, and looked very pretty. 
He had written the names very neatly, and pasted them 
on the divisions between the eggs. His father was so 
much pleased with it, that he promised to give him a 
cabinet with drawers when his box was quite full. 

Eric's and Arthur's drawers were very different. Full 
of what they called treasures, but what any one would 
have supposed to be rubbish. How the housemaid 
longed to turn them out, and commit these treasures to 
the dust-hole ! Broken toys, tops, old engines of trains 
that had long ceased to wind up, empty match-boxes, 
old penholders, broken slides of a magic lantern — all, as 
Eric expressed it, higgledy-piggledy. 

After the rubbish had been taken out, examined, and 
carefully put back again as far too precious to be 
thrown away, and after Arthur had tumbled head over 
heels off the rocking-horse half a dozen times, the boys 
began to yawn and stretch themselves, and wonder what 
they should do next. Eric sat and gravely considered 
the subject for about half a minute, and then with a 
sudden shout he sprang to his feet. 

* I know, I know ! ' he cried ; * what will you give me 
for my idea } ' 

Ethel solemnly presented him with an old end 
of a dip which had somehow been turned out of his 
drawer. 

*I should think you would tell me anything for 
finding this treasure.' 
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Eric flipped it to the other end of the room. 

* I will tell it you for nothing/ he said magnanimously. 

* What do you all say to making — ' 

Then came a long pause, and the others shouted, 

* What ? ' in chorus. 

* Toffee!' said Eric solemnly; and at the magical 
word the faces of the other six children brightened 
wonderfully. 

'Toffee!' repeated Eric; 'George Smith told me 
they often make it, and it's the best thing out.' 

* But may we make it } ' asked Ethel ; * and do you 
know how } ' 

* Do I know how ! ' said Eric ; ' why, of course, every- 
body knows how. You, Walter, you're the best for 
getting leave ; go and ask mother if we may : tell her 
it will keep us so nice and quiet* 

Walter, who quite rose to the idea of making toffee, 
put away his collection of eggs, and ran up-stairs to 
obtain permission, whilst the rest gathered round Eric 
to hear how it was to be done. 

Walter soon returned, saying that they might make 
it if he were cook, if they did not get into a great mess, 
and if Eric would promise not to tumble into the fire. 

* And now, what are we to do } ' he said. * You say 
that you know all about it, Eric' 

However, upon examination, Eric was found to know 
as much about it as he did of most things. He had 
some vague idea that a lot of sugar and butter were 
to be melted up together over the fire, but in what 
quantities, and how long they were to be on the fire, he 
had no idea. 
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* Do you not know the least, how much ? * said Bertie. 
* I cannot see how we are to make it without* 

* Oh ! a lump of butter and a few spoonfuls of sugar 
would do, I should think.* 

At this there was a general laugh ; for, whether the 
spoons were to be tea-spoons or table-spoons, Eric did 
not know — only he thought it had better be table-spoons, 
as they were the largest. Happily, here Arthur thought 
of fetching the cookery book to see if they would find 
out in it how to make toffee. 

Ethel ran off to ask Mrs. Parker, the cook, for it 

' Here, hand it over,* said Eric as she came back. 

He turned over the pages. 

* Toffee, toffee,* he said ; * here we are, Everton Toffee!' 

* But you did not say Everton Toffee,' said Florence. 

' Never mind, there is no other down ; I daresay that 
will do as well as any. Now, Walter, attend : — 

" I lb. of powdered loaf sugar, 
I tea-cupful of water, 
\ lb. of butter, 

6 drops of essence of lemon." 
Bother the water ! * said Eric, when he had done ; ' do 
you not think we had better make it without 1 * 

* Of course not,* said Walter ; * how very silly you are ! 
Now, some one had better go and ask Mrs. Parker for 
the things. I hope she is in a good humour. You had 
better go, Ethel, for she always makes a fuss if we boys 
go into the kitchen.* 

' Oh ! and give her this with my love,* said Eric ; * and 
that is sure to please her.* 

He rummaged among his treasures, but, finding 
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nothing that he could very well spare, except an old 
peg-top, he selected that, and gave it to Ethel, who 
ran off, with Florence to help her. The two little girls 
were in some fear lest they should not get all they 
wanted. 

* If you please, Mrs. Parker, can you give us a pound 
of sugar and a quarter of a pound of butter ? * said Ethel. 
' A tea-cupful of water,' added Florence, ' and six drops 
of lemon ? ' 

' Well, I never ! ' said Mrs. Parker ; * that is a pretty 
request ! — and whatever do you want it for } ' 

*We are going to make some toffee,' said Ethel 
boldly ; ' and here's a top for you : Eric sent it with his 
loye ; he said he knew it would please you.' 

Mrs. Parker could not help laughing, and after a little 
persuasion she gave Ethel and Florence what they 
wanted, and even offered them the use of a saucepan 
and a wooden spoon. 

* Now, Walter,' said Eric, again referring to the book, 

* put the water and sugar into a brass pan.' 

* But I have not got a brass pan,' said Walter. 

* Never mind. I daresay it is just as well. I have 
heard that brass is very poisonous,' said Eric gravely. 

* Now beat the butter to a cream ; you can be doing 
that, Bertie.' 

Bertie advanced, and, taking the plate with the butter, 
looked at it. * What am I to do with it } ' he asked ; 
' and how am I to turn it to cream } ' 

*Oh! you cannot expect the head cook to trouble 
himself about all those little details,' said Eric loftily, 
for he had not the slightest idea how it was to be done. 
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' What you have got to do is to follow the directions I 
give you, and you will find it quite simple.' 

He turned to his book again, and Bertie remained 
solemnly staring at the butter. He knew cream was 
made into butter, but how butter was to be made back 
into cream was a mystery. Beat it, Eric had said — but ' 
what with ? 

' A paper-cutter,' suggested Arthur. 



, ijv*- 
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'The very thing,' said Bertie, and forthwith began 
cutting and slapping the butter as you may have seen a 
bricklayer do with mortar before he puts it between the 
bricks. It was not such bad fun after all, though it did 
not seem to turn the butter to cream. 

By this time the sugar was quite melted in the water, 
and Eric said that the butter must do as it was. Accord- 
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ingly it was put in the saucepan, and placed on the 
fire. 

' Now, Walter, you must keep on stirring,' said Eric, 
* and mind you do not stop for a moment* 

Walter took the wooden spoon and stirred manfully 
for some minutes. 

* I say, it is hot work, Eric ; I think Til just wait a bit* 

* Not a moment,' cried Eric, * or it will be spoilt I 
see it says from eighteen to thirty-five minutes.' 

*0h, I never can keep on all that time!* groaned 
Walter. ' I am roasting now.* 

* Courage, my dear boy,* said Eric, who was seated 
comfortably on the table watching the operation. ' Take 
it philosophically, as Mr. Hudson says ; think how the 
pleasure to come will outweigh a little present discomfort' 

'A great deal of present discomfort, I should say,* 
sighed Walter ; * is it not nearly time yet ? * 

' Only ten minutes have passed,* said the relentless 
Eric ; and Walter, who was very good-natured, con- 
tinued stirring for another five minutes, and then de- 
clared he woald not go on any longer for all the toffee 
in the world. So the lemon was put in, a dish buttered 
as the recipe said, and then came the joyful moment 
when the toffee was poured into the dish. 

As soon as it was cool it was cut up and divided, the 
children all declaring that it was the very best toffee 
that they had ever tasted in their lives. The evening 
passed away with stories and games, and Ethel went to 
bed in such a state of excitement that she had a very 
remarkable dream, which perhaps you will like to hear. 

She dreamt that she was looking out of the window. 
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It was a beautiful clear frosty night ; the moon was 
shining brightly, and the snow sparkled so that it was 
almost as light as day. She could see the great snow 
man quite plainly, but he seemed to have a different 
expression on his face — indeed, he looked quite life-like, 
and she fancied she heard him speak. Yes ! she really 
could ; he was talking to a great horned owl, which kept 
sweeping backwards and forwards on its noiseless wings. 

*It is quite true,' said the snow man ; *I assure you, 
Firkin was so frightened at the sight of me that he 
actually fell down with terror. I never felt so proud in 
my life.' 

* Tuwhitt, twe whoo ! ' said the owl ; for he was a very 
polite bird, and did hot like to tell the snow man that he 
did not believe what he said. 

Unfortunately for the snow man, the children's donkey 
had overheard the conversation as he stood in the field 
with his nose resting on the palings. He, I am sorry to 
say, was not at all polite, and he burst into a rude laugh, 
* He haw, he haw, he haw ! * 

If the snow man had had any blood in him, I think he 
would have got quite red with anger ; and if he had had 
any feet, I am sure he would have stamped them ; so I 
think it was a very good thing he had none. 

To make matters worse, an impudent magpie hopped 
upon the palings and began singing in a most disagree- 
able and provoking way the following short song : 

* Sweetly sings the donkey 
When he goes to grass ; 
If you could sing as sweetly, 
You would be an ass.' 
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' How dare you speak to me in that sort of way ? ' 
spluttered the snow man. He spluttered a good deal 
when he spoke, partly from anger, and partly because 
his mouth was so full of snow. The magpie only gave 
a little hop, and, making a graceful bow, said : 

' A donkey walks on four legs, 
Iwilkontwo; 
The last donkey I saw 
Was very like you.' 

By this time the snow man really could not speak 
with rage, and the owl — who, I must say, was decidedly 
wanting in tact, though he meant to be a sort of peace- 
maker — said : ' Now, had you not better confess, and say 
it was all a mistake, and you did not frighten Firkin 
really? You know, after all, you are only a pretence, and 
not a real man.' 

'Not a real man!' cried the unfortunate snow man, 
— 'a pretence! How dare you say such a thing? I am 
just as good a man as Firkin himself, and a great deal 
bigger." 

' Then why are you out here in the cold .' ' asked the 
provoking magpie. 'You ought to be indoors by a 
comfortable fire.' 

' And so I might be, if I chose,' said the foolish, con- 
ceited snow man ; ' I only stop here because I like it.' 

' I do not believe you could go in if you wished,' said 
the magpie slyly. 

' I'll just show you,' said the snow man, and, wonderful 
to say, he began gliding along the grass, down the 
gravel path, till he reached the back-door. The maids 
were not yet gone to bed, but were in the housekeeper's 
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room eating their supper ; so the door was not locked, 
and there was no one in the kitchen. 

The snow man entered, and, amid the mischievous 
delight of the magpie, seated himself in the cook's chair 
in front of the fire. After a few moments he began to 
feel most unpleasantly warm, and as though streams of 
moisture were running off him. 

* He, he, he ! ' giggled the magpie. 

Presently his face grew quite wet, and he began to 
feel extremely uncomfortable. 

' I think I will go out again,* he said, too proud to 
confess he was in the wrong. 

He tried to rise, but, alas ! his strength failed him ; his 
head shook, trembled, and finally fell off, whilst he 
tumbled a wet slippery mass upon the kitchen floor, the 
last sound that reached him being a rude *He haw' 
in the distance. 

This dream made such an impression" upon Ethel, that 
the moment she woke up, she jumped out of bed and 
ran to look out the window ; for she quite thought the 
snow man would be gone. 

But no ! there he was all safe, and really looking just 
the same as he did the day before, not at all as if he had 
done all those strange things in the night. 




CHAPTER III. 



THE CHRISTMAS TREE, 




OW I am not going to give you the whole 
account of all the Christmas festivities, nor 
enter into a long description of Christmas 
day. It has been written of so often, that I really 
do not think I can make up anything fresh. The 
best plan will be for my little readers to picture 
what they think would be the very best and happiest 
way they could spend Christmas with all the nicest 
presents, and then they can settle that this was how 
Christmas was spent by * Ten of them.* What I am 
going to tell you about in this chapter is the history of a 
party and a Christmas tree — one that I went to myself 
when I was a little girl ; and what happened there is just 
what happened to me : only my name is not Florence, and 
I went to the party with three sisters older than myself. 

* Here, little ones/ said Mrs. Maitland one morning a 
few days after Christmas ; ' here is an invitation for you 
to a Christmas tree. I wonder if you would like to go.' 

* O mother ! O aunt ! * cried the four children whom 
she addressed, and Arthur and Ethel, Willie and 
Florence, all began jumping about with delight. 

29 
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' Yes ; I think I might take you all four/ she said. 
* Mrs. Dimsdale writes that she hopes I will let some 
of my little ones come, only they must not be more than 
nine years old. I do not think she will mind ; I cannot 
leave one of them out. She is rather touchy sometimes ; 
but I think, if I say I hope she will not think four too 
many, she cannot mind.' 

So Mrs. Maitland sat down and wrote to Mrs. 
Dimsdale to say that four little ones would be delighted 
to come on the following Thursday at four o'clock. 

For the next week little was thought of or talked 
about except the Christmas tree ; and, to tell the truth, 
the older ones rather wished that they had been asked 
too. Eric suggested to his mother that he was not very 
big, and that if he stooped a little he could easily be 
supposed to be only nine. The joyful day came at last. 
Florence and Ethel had their best white frocks on, Willie 
and Arthur their best suits, and the happy little party 
hurried into the carriage at half-past three. They had to 
start early, for it was a long drive ; and, of course, all the 
children wanted to sit by Mrs. Maitland. Accordingly, 
when she came down-stairs ready dressed a few minutes 
after the children, she found them all four crowded on 
the back seat of the brougham. 

' Now, is it not my turn } ' cried Ethel. 

* No, I am sure it is mine,' said Arthur ; ' I know Ethel 
sat by you last' 

Even Willie and Florence seemed determined to 
assert their rights to sit by their aunt, and all Mrs. 
Maitland could hear was a battle of voices, * My turn ! 
my turn ! ' 
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' I know one thing/ said Mrs. Maitland when she was 
allowed to speak ; ' and that is, that there are two boys in 
the carriage whom nobody would possibly imagine to 
be gentlemen. Is it generally the custom for gentlemen 
to rush into a carriage before ladies > * 

The two boys looked very sheepish, and jumped out 
even quicker than they had got in. 

' Now, children,* said Mrs. Maitland, ' I did not think 
we should have any foolish disputes to-day, and I hope 
there will be no more, or I shall feel sorry that I 
promised to bring so many children.' 

' Oh, we are very sorry,' said the children, and now 
•they were all ready to sit on the other seat. At last it 
was decided that, as Florence was a visitor, she should 
sit by Mrs. Maitland going, and Ethel coming back. So 
it was arranged comfortably, and after all Arthur found 
that he was quite as close to mother on the front seat as 
if he had been by her side. 

The drive was a long one ; but the time seemed short 
with games and riddles, and the children were quite 
surprised when they turned in at the lodge to Northfield 
Manor, where Mrs. Dimsdale lived. 

* Oh, here we are ! ' cried Ethel with delight. ' Oh, I do 
wonder if we shall get any presents } ' 

* Why, of course we shall,* said Arthur ; * how could 
there be a Christmas tree without ? * 

Florence looked very pleased, but a little shy ; she had 
never seen a Christmas tree, and she had been to very 
few children's parties in her life. 

She took hold of her aunt's hand, who led her in at 
the door, whilst the rest followed. 
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They were shown into the library, as the drawing- 
room was not to be opened till half-past four. 

' I guess the tree is there/ whispered Arthur ; ' what 
fun it will be ! * 

In the library a large number of children were 
assembled, standing looking shyly at one another with 
longing eyes. Mrs. Dimsdale was occupied in receiving 
her guests, and there was no one to set the little ones at 
their ease by beginning a good game. 

* Oh, here you are, my dear Mrs. Maitland,' said Mrs. 
Dimsdale, hurrying up to the new-comers. ' I am so glad 
to see you and your little party. How d'ye do, my 
dears } — one, two, three — four. Why, I thought you said 
three in your note, Mrs. Maitland } * 

' I said four,' replied Mrs. Maitland, looking a little 
uncomfortable, whilst poor little Florence blushed up to 
the very roots of her hair. 

* I beg your pardon, but indeed I think you said three, 
and I do not often make a mistake.* 

Mrs. Dimsdale was not an unkind person, but she was 
rather fidgety and particular, and, having made up her 
mind to expect three, was quite disconcerted and put 
out in her plans. 

* I believe I have still got your letter in my blotting- 
book,' she said, and hastily turned to the writing-table, 
whilst all the guests looked on with interest, and some 
with half-concealed smiles on their faces. Mrs. Maitland 
heartily wished she had never come, and Florence would 
have been thankful if the floor could have opened and 
swallowed her up. 

' Ah, here it is ! ' cried Mrs. Dimsdale in triumph, and 
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proceeded to make poor Mrs. Maitland still more un- 
comfortable by reading it aloud. " Will you allow me 
to bring" — ^why, how is this ? — '^four little ones.^" Why, 
I could not have had on my spectacles when I read it. 
I am sure I thought it was three. Well, it cannot be 
helped now, so never mind.' 

This was the only apology sl\e vouchsafed to make 
to Mrs. Maitland, whilst the frown upon her brow 
deepened at having been caught in a mistake. 

* Nasty old thing,' whispered Arthur, but was instantly 
suppressed by his mother, who tried to look as if nothing 
had happened. 

At last, to the relief of every one and the delight of 
all the children, the gong which was to announce that 
the tree was ready sounded. The doors were flung open, 
and the children marched two and two down the long 
passage and into the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Dimsdale had quite got over her little annoyance, 
and was beaming upon every one in the most friendly 
way. What a sight met the children's eyes ! 

The room seemed quite a blaze of light ; and, spark- 
ling and glittering, on a high table covered with presents,, 
stood such a Christmas tree as they had never imagined 
even in their dreams. Its top nearly reached the ceiling; 
coloured tapers, with shining reflectors behind them, 
were fastened to the branches, which bent beneath the 
weight of dolls and toys of every description. The long 
table on which it stood was literally loaded with all the 
presents which were too heavy to be hung on the tree. 
Books, and trains, and carts, and horses. You may 
fancy how the eyes of the children sparkled. 

c 
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* Now, children/ said Mrs. Dimsdale, ' each child will 
find its name written on the presents which are for 
it ; so you may all hunt about as much as you please.' 

Then ensued a scene of happy confusion ; the little 
tongues which had been silent for a long time now burst 
forth all together. * Oh, look what I have got ! This is 
mine. That is yours.* 

The elders, meanwhile, were busy cutting the presents 
off the tree, and calling out the name of each little 
owner to whom the presents belonged. 

Florence, who had quite forgotten her trouble, was 
hunting round the table with a face as eager as the rest. 
She had heard Mrs. Dimsdale ask her name. 

* Here, Florry,' called out Willie, * here is a parcel for 
you.' 

Florence flew to his side with delight, and received a 
small book done up in paper. She hastily opened it, for 
she loved reading. She looked eagerly at it: Daily 
Thoughts for Young Thinkers was the title. It did not 
look very interesting, but perhaps she might have 
something else. All the other children had two or 
three things each, and seemed quite loaded with their 
presents. Ethel had a beautiful paint-box, a riding-whip, 
and a doll. Arthur had his arms quite full. Florence 
did not envy them a bit ; but she did hope, poor child, 
that something else might fall to her share. 

Alas ! alas ! the table was rapidly being cleared ; the 
tree was stripped of its presents. All the happy children 
were chattering and comparing their presents, whilst 
poor Florence stood with her cheeks flushing and a 
great sense of injustice swelling up in her heart. 
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Still she tried to bear up, tried hard to wink back the 
tears that would come into her eyes, tried to smile 
bravely when other children, laden with treasures, would 
come up and say, * What have you got ? * and she had 
only her one little book to show. 

She did not want the others* things — no, not one bit ; 
but she did want to be treated like them. 

She thought no one noticed the injustice ; but Arthur 
saw it with flashing eyes, for he dearly loved his little 
cousin. 

Now Arthur was not naturally a generous boy. I do not 
wish you to think he was mean or selfish ; but it did not 
come naturally to him to give, as it does to some children. 

Eric would give away everything he possessed without 
a thought. Once as a child he had come home without 
his coat, having given it away to a beggar. But though 
this reckless giving away made Eric seem a very 
pleasant boy, and people would say what a generous 
little fellow he was, I do not myself think he deserved 
much credit ; and, jndeed, his father had occasionally to 
remind him that he must be just before he was generous, 
and sometimes he himself would often regret a thing 
which he had carelessly given away. Now, with Arthur 
it v/as quite different. He did not give his own things 
away very readily, but what he did give was given on 
principle and never regretted. Once having thoroughly 
made up his mind, Arthur never changed it ; and, as his 
mother watched him, she rightly valued what Arthur 
gave, far more than Eric's lavish recklessness, for she 
knew that what cost Arthur an effort and some self- 
sacrifice was nothing at all to Eric. 
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Little thought Arthur and Florence how Mrs. Mait- 
land was watching them both at the present moment. 
She had noticed Florence's flushed cheeks and quivering 
lips as present after present disappeared, and she had 
noticed how the child struggled to appear cheerful. 
She also saw Arthur place his treasures on a side-table 
and look at them one by one, glance at Florence, and 
then back again to his presents ; and she knew what was 
passing in his heart, and watched him anxiously, but 
leaving him to decide alone in the struggle, for which he 
would be a better and more unselfish man some day. 

Poor little Arthur, the presents were so nice he did 
not know which to part with. There was a tool-box 
with a saw and a hammer and other tools, just what he 
had longed for ; a book full of fairy tales that he had 
looked into and longed to read, and a number of other 
little things off the tree. 

The tool-box Florence would not be likely to care 
for; but the book — she liked reading, perhaps he had 
better give her that. He slowly took it up and opened 
it ; there were such nice pictures in it — one of a great 
giant. Oh, he should so like to keep it ; and he had 
got a little bookcase of his own, and he did so long to 
put it there. 

He looked round the room. There was Willie and 
Ethel with their presents, — ^why should they not give 
some of theirs } There was no reason at all that he should 
any more than they — indeed, not so much ; for was not 
Willie her brother? and was not Ethel a girl, and 
Florence's friend? Arthur laid down the book de- 
cidedly ; it could not be done. 
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Still Arthur did not feel happy, and he tried not to 
see where Florence was standing looking at her book 
and trying to smile. Suddenly a bright idea struck the 
boy : he would let her choose ; no one could find fault 
with him for that, and then she could have any of his 
things she liked. That would be a capital plan. He 
rose up cheerfully, but his good angel — for surely it was 
his good angel — ^whispered to him,* You know quite well 
that Florence will not choose any of your best things, 
only one of the little trifles off the tree.' 

The boy*s face flushed as though he had heard a voice 
speaking to him, and then a light flashed into his eyes, 
and his mother looking on knew that her boy had won 
the victory. Arthur never knew how his mother's 
prayers had been helping him to fight all that time. 
Then he took up the book, and went across the room 
to Florence. '> 

* Florry, this book is for you,* he said simply. 

' ' For me ! ' cried Florence ; ' this beautiful book, and I 
never saw it. Are you quite sure, Arthur } ' 

' Quite sure,* said Arthur, though there was a little 
choking in his throat. 

* Oh, Arthur, how delightful ! and I had only got this 
stupid little book, I am so happy now. Is it not a 
beautiful book ? * 

' Yes, it is,' said Arthur, turning quickly away ; and 
Florence rushed off in delight to show it to the others. 

* I am glad I let her have it,* said Arthur to himself, 
as he went back to his place a little more quiet and 
subdued than usual ; * it was a horrid shame to give her 
nothing but that wretched little book.* 



CHAPTER IV. 



TEN OF THEM WITH MUMPS. 




^) HE Christmas holidays went by only too 
quickly, and the time was now drawing near 
when the boys would have to think about 
going back to school. Walter had been paying a 
visit for a few days at the home of a schoolfellow 
of his, and it was the very day on which he was 
expected back that Mrs. Maitland received a letter 
which was by no means an agreeable one. 

The postmark was that of the town where Walter was 
staying ; and she opened it hastily, rather wondering 
why Mrs. Faulkenor, the mother of Walter's friend, 
should write to her the very day Walter was coming. 

*0h dear, how vexatious!* she exclaimed. 'Mrs. 
Faulkenor says that her children have just begun with 
mumps, that she hopes Walter may not have caught it, 
but that we may like to keep him apart from the others 
until we see whether he has taken it or not.' 

' It is lucky that it is only mumps,* said Mr. Maitland ; 
* it would have been much worse if it had been measles 
or scarlet fever.* 

* Yes, so it would ; but still I have no wish to have all 

88 
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the children laid up with mumps, especially when the 
boys ought to be going back to school. What are we 
to do with Walter ? * she continued. ' Mrs, Faulkenor 
says that her little boy began with a swelled face the 
day Walter got there ; but they did not think anything 
of it till yesterday, when three of the others began, and 
the doctor says there is no doubt that it is mumps.' 

* Well, then, as he has been there a week, he will be 
sure to begin in two or three days if he has taken it. 
Could you not keep him apart from the others till we 
are sure ? ' 

* That is just what I was thinking,' said Mrs. Maitland. 
* If I were to put him in one of the wings of the house^ 
he would be quite apart from all the rest, and there 
would be no possible danger.' 

Now, to make any children understand where Walter 
was put, I must describe the house a little. It was a 
large house with a hall in the centre, drawing-room and 
dining-room on each side, and a number of bedrooms 
up-stairs, where Mr. and Mrs. Maitland and the children 
slept. 

In order to make the house larger, rooms had been 
built on each side of the house, which were called the 
wings ; and, in order to get to them, you had to go either 
through the drawing-room or dining-room. Then you 
came into a passage with three rooms on each side. 
There was another way from down-stairs, but this was 
the way which the visitors used. The house had been 
built on the side of a hill, so that the front of the house 
was on the ground floor, and some of these bedrooms on 
the wings looked on to the carriage drive. It would have 
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been quite possible to have got out of them, if it had 
not been for a deep area which was just below the 
windows. 

I daresay children will think I am giving a long 
description ; but I hope they will read it carefully, or they 
will not understand how the sad event came to pass 
which I am going to write about shortly. What they 
must understand is, that the usual way to go to the 
wings was by going through the dining or drawing-room. 

Mrs. Maitland decided that she would put Walter to 
sleep in the room in the drawing-room wing that looked 
on to the road. It would be more cheerful than the 
other room, and it was close to the drawing-room ; so 
that he could come and sit with her when the other 
children were not there, and spend his evenings with 
her and his father. Of course it would be rather dull, 
but still she did not wish to have ten children all ill with 
mumps. She consulted her doctor, and he said there 
could not be the slightest risk even if he took the 
complaint. 

Alas for poor Mrs. Maitland ! All her care was to be 
rendered useless by the thoughtlessness and selfishness 
of one naughty boy. 

Walter arrived in the afternoon, and was a little 
dismayed to find that he was to be kept a prisoner in 
the wings ; but he was a sensible boy, and accepted his 
position cheerfully, and found that, after all, he did not 
have a bad time. His mother managed to be with him 
a good deal, and he was able to go out for a good walk 
with his father when he went out shooting. 

Three or four days passed away, and Mrs. Maitland 
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was just beginning to hope that Walter had escaped, 
when one morning, when her maid called her, she said, 
* Master Walter says that his face aches a good deal.' 

* Oh dear ! * said Mrs. Maitland ; ' I suppose he has got 
it after all' 

She made haste and dressed, and ran to look at him. 
Yes ; there was no doubt at all. His face was swelled 
very much, and he could hardly open his mouth. 

She sent for the doctor, who after one look said : ' No 
doubt about mumps. However, it is only a trifling 
thing, if you are careful to keep him warm, and not let 
him get a chill.* 

Walter soon began to look very funny. His head 
was tied up in a handkerchief, and his cheeks swelled 
until he looked very like a pig just fattened for the 
market. It was very painful, and he could hardly eat 
anything ; but his mother had some beef-tea put into a 
cup with a long spout to it, — called a feeding cup, — and 
he found he could suck up that and plenty of arrowroot 
very comfortably. 

When Mrs. Maitland had seen that he was settled in 
bed, she called the other children into the drawing- 
room. 

* Now, children,* she said, ' as you know, Walter has 
begun with mumps, and I do not want any of you to 
have it; so, remember that none of you are to go 
through that door,* — and she pointed at the door that led 
from the drawing-room to the passage where Walter 
was, — ' nor are you to go up the backstairs to his room. 
Now, remember that you are not to go near that door, 
or even open it and look through it* 
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* All right, mother/ said Eric, ' I will not go near it ; ' 
and the others all promised also. 

Eric was the first to promise, as he always was the 
first to do anything, and it was to him his mother gave 
the last caution. ' Mind you do not go, Eric, or I shall 
be very angry ; and if you knew what a painful thing 
mumps is, you will not wish to have it.' 

She then went back to Walter, and her time was 
pretty well taken up with reading to him and playing 
games with him, so that the other children were left a 
good deal to their own devices ; and Eric, without his 
mother or elder brother to keep him in order, soon 
began to nourish various mischievous devices in his brain. 

Three or four days passed away, during which time 
Master Eric managed to grow more and more trouble- 
some ; he would obey no one in the house except his 
father and mother, and the servants did not like to 
trouble Mrs. Maitland whilst Walter was ill. Poor old 
Firkin's life became almost a burden to him. He could 
scarcely go up-stairs without expecting Eric to bounce 
out upon him from some unseen corner. When he 
came out from dinner, he would find Eric waiting in the 
passage to waylay the good things as they came out 
of the dining-room. Once, indeed, he put down an 
omelette for a moment before he took it in, and went 
to fetch something. When he came back, there was 
naughty Eric eating it up as fast as he could. 

* Master Eric ! Master Eric ! when I was just going to 
take it in to master.' 

'Well, how on earth could I know it had not just 
come out?' said Eric, without any remorse. *I just 
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happened to come by, and I saw that omelette standing 
there, and of course I thought it was done with. Why/ 
continued the provoking boy, *I never thought you 
would have left it standing like that — an omelette, too, 
which ought to be so very hot ; no wonder father com- 
plains of the things being cold. Oh, Firkin ! Firkin ! 
I'm ashamed of you.' 

* Whatever am I to do now } * said Firkin ruthfully, his 
conscience pricking him for having left it there. 

* Oh, go in and say you left it standing in the cold in 
the passage and it was eaten by mistake ; you need not 
say who ate it.* 

' I never can say that,* said Firkin. ' I wish you were 
back at school. Master Eric, that I do ; there is no peace 
in the house with you in it.* 

Eric only laughed and ran off, whilst Firkin carried in 
the pudding, hoping the omission of the omelette might 
not be noticed. Fortunately for Eric, Mr. Maitland was 
so busy thinking of something very important, he took 
some pudding without a thought; and Mrs. Maitland, 
knowing it was just what Walter would like, sent some 
to him, and no questions were asked about the unhappy 
omelette. However, Eric's naughtiness at last reached 
a crisis, and the boy got a lesson which he never forgot. 

The next day Mrs. Maitland was obliged to go out 
for the afternoon, and, as Walter was going on perfectly 
well, and the swelling nearly gone down, she did not 
mind leaving him. 

Eric watched the carriage round the corner, and then 
he called Ethel. He had a plan in his head, which he 
was determined to carry out, and he wanted some one to 
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help him. He did not tell Arthur or Bertie, for he knew 
that neither of them would take part in what he was 
going to do. Ethel, he felt sure, he could persuade to 
help him; for she was only a little girl, and always 
thought it such a great honour if Eric would play with 
her, that she would be sure to do all he wanted. 

Willie, Bertie, and Arthur had gone out riding, and 
the little ones out for a walk, so that there was no one 
to interfere with him. 

* I say, Ethel,* he said, when he thought they were 
quite safe, ' we will have some fun this afternoon. Just 
think of poor Walter. There he is all by himself, every- 
body gone out; he has been shut up for days. How 
dreadfully dull he must be 1 * 

* So he must,' said Ethel. ' Poor Walter ! ' 

* Would you like to help me to amuse him ? ' 

'Very much,* said Ethel, who dearly loved Walter, 
who was always kind to the little ones. 

'Well, you come with me, and we'll go and see him 
this afternoon.' 

' But, Eric ! ' 

' But, What } ' said Eric mockingly. 

'Why, you know, mother said we were not to go 
through the drawing-room door, nor up the backstairs.' 

'I know that as well as you do, little stupid,' said 
Eric crossly; 'and I never said I was going through 
that door, did I } ' 

' No ; but I thought—' 

* Well, then, don't think ; or, of course, if you do not 
care to come with me, you can go.' 

Ethel did not like to be called stupid, and she began 
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to feel very curious to know Eric's plan ; so she only 
said, ' I do want to come with you, and tell me all about 
it' 

* Come on, then,* said Eria 

He led her outside to the road in front of Walter's 
window. 

* Now,' said he, ' you know mother never said that we 
were not to see Walter ; she only said we were not to go 
through the door.' 

* Yes ! but I suppose she meant that,* said Ethel, 
feeling rather uncomfortable again. 

* I can't help that,' said naughty Eric ; ' she did not say 
so, and that is enough for me.' 

* Well, but how are you going to get in } ' 

* Look here,' said Eric ; and he drew out of the bushes 
close by a long plank of wood. With Ethel's help he 
managed to push it across the area, so that one end 
rested on the window-sill of Walter's room. 

* Now,' said he in triumph, ' all we have got to do is 
to creep along the board and tap at the window for 
Walter to open it for us. Won't he be surprised to see 
us \ What fun it will be ! ' 

' It looks very dangerous, Eric' 

*0h, not a bit,' said Eric. *You creep first, and I 
will keep close behind you and catch you if you slip. 
When you get up to the window, tap against it, and 
then Walter will open it ; and won't it be fun ? ' 

Eric put Ethel first, because he was by no means sure 
that Walter would open the window for him ; but he 
was quite sure that he would as soon as he saw his 
little sister. 
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Some few minutes after this, Walter, who was sitting 
comfortably reading over the fire, was not a little 
surprised to hear some one tapping at the window-pane. 

He started up in astonishment, and what was his 
surprise and horror to see Ethel on her hands and knees 
on a board, in a most dangerous position over the area, 
and Eric laughing heartily behind her. Every thought 
except that of the danger his sister was in went out of 
Walter's head. In a moment he had flung open the 
window, caught Ethel in his arms, and dragged her in, 
whilst Eric sprang after her. 

' Is it not a lark, Walter ? I thought you would be 
so glad to see us. It must be awfully dull, old fellow,' 
said Eric. 

* How could you do such a thing, Eric ? Why, if 
Ethel had slipped, she would have been killed ! ' 

* Oh, Ethel is too good a climber for that,' said Eric 
carelessly, ' and I had got hold of her frock.' 

* As if you could have held her up,' said Walter ; ' and 
what will mother say about your coming here. She said 
you were none of you, to come.* 

* She never said so,' said Eric ; ' she only told us not 
to come through that door, and you see we have not. 
I say, old fellow, how funny you look with your head 
tied up ! ' 

* I tell you what, Eric, you had better be off at once, 
and take Ethel ; it was very naughty of you to come.' 

* I thought you would like to see us,' said Eric. * I 
never would have come if I had known you would be 
so cross.* He turned to the window to get out. 

* Not that way,' cried Walter. * Here, go out at the 
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door.* He opened it as he spoke, without thinking that 
the window was wide open all this time, with a north- 
east wind blowing in^ and that now he was standing in 
a thorough draught. 

Ethel ran out, and Eric turned to go. 

* I say, Walter, you won't tell mother.* 

' I shall not say what I will do.' 

' You don't want to get me into a scrape,* said Eric 
uneasily; 'and it would be so mean. The fellows at 
school would call you a tell-tale.* 

Walter would not say any more ; and Eric ran off, 
wishing heartily he had never done such a foolish thing. 
Walter went back to his corner by the fire. He was 
shivering all over, and his teeth chattered as though he 
had been out in the snow. 

' I say, how cold it is ! ' he said to himself after a time. 
* Why, I quite forgot the window, and mother said I was 
not to have it open at all' He rose up and shut it, and 
went back to the fire. ' Oh dear ! I wish Eric had not 
been so silly. I do not know what to do. I do not like 
to get Eric into a scrape; and yet I am sure mother 
would think I ought to tell her.* 

Poor Walter sat thinking the matter over and over till 
he quite worked himself up into a fever. He began 
to feel very ill too, and, when at last he heard the wheels 
of the carriage that was bringing his mother home, he 
hardly knew whether to be glad or sorry. 

Mrs. Maitland came straight to his room. 

'Well, my dear boy,* she said cheerfully, but 
stopped short as she caught sight of him. 

His fece was flushed, his cheeks were burning, and 
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he was actually holding on to the chair to keep himself 
still in a violent shivering fit 

* My darling, what is the matter ? * she cried in alarm, 
as she knelt down by him and put her arms round him. 
Walter was only too thankful to lay his head down on 
her shoulder, and, to his mother's utter dismay and 
astonishment, burst into tears; for she knew well that it 
must be something very unusual to make Walter cry. ' 

' Do not ask me, mother I do not ask me ! ' was all 
the poor boy could say. * Oh, my head does ache so ! 
Oh, cannot you stop me shaking like this } ' and Walter 
clung to her as though she could comfort him. 

* You must have got a chill/ she said anxiously ; * but 
I cannot think how.' 

*Yes, mother; I know I have. But it was not my 
fault. Don't ask me.' 

She could not resist his piteous entreaty, and, seeing 
that he was not fit to speak, she undressed him and put 
him to bed. 

She hoped he would be better there ; but, though the 
shivering ceased at last, his hands were burning, and he 
began talking fast, as though he scarcely knew what he 
said. Mrs. Maitland sent at once for the doctor, who 
said that he was in a high fever, that the mumps, which 
had nearly left him, had gone to his head, and that he 
was in a state of great danger. 

* I cannot imagine how he got a chill,' said his mother 
as she stood trying to smooth the hot pillow as the 
restless boy tossed about. 

As though he caught the words, the boy cried out 
deliriously, 'Oh, Eric, Eric I shut the window. Ethel 
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will fall ! Ethel will fall ! *~ and then he tried to jump 
out of bed. 

* Eric is at the bottom of this/ said his mother 
sadly. She said no more, for Walter required her 
full attention, but she pressed her lips together, as 
though Eric had almost exhausted even her patience. 
Would nothing ever have an effect upon his careless 
nature ? 

All that evening and the long night through, Mrs. 
Maitland never left Walter for a moment. She would 
hastily drink a cup of tea or eat what was set before her, 
without noticing what it was. Only in the early morning, 
when Walter's father sat by him, did she lie down for a 
short time on the sofa. 

The doctor came and went two or three times that 
day, and each time the report was, *No better.* The 
disease had affected his brain, and he lay in a delirious 
state, knowing no one, not even his mother. 

The children wandered about the house silently, the 
younger ones hushed up by the nurses, the older ones 
not liking to play or do anything, longing for mother 
and not able to see her. 

Eric was quiet enough now* There was a terrible 
chill in the boy's heart ' Walter must have caught cold 
somehow,* he had heard nurse say to Firkin; 'and 
yet,* she had added, ' his window was never opened at 
alL We cannot think how it was.* 

Eric shivered and crept away ; for he thought of that 
open window, and how Walter had stood by it pulling 
in Ethel. 

Later in the day, he heard his father calling nurse to 

D 
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send Miss Ethel to him. What was that for ? could his 
father have found out ? 

Ethel ran down-stairs. Poor child, she was very 
unhappy that Walter was so ill, but she did not suspect 
the share she had had in making him so. 

' Come here, Ethel dear/ said her father ; ' I want to 
know if you and Eric went into Walter's room last 
Monday. I am not going to be angry, but I want you 
to tell me all about it' 

Ethel's little face flushed. ' Eric said I must not tell, 
and he made me promise.' 

Ethel's father's face grew so stem that she shrank 
away from him, but he only got up and rang the bell. 

* Send Master Eric here,' was the command as the 
servant answered the bell. 

In a few minutes Eric crept, pale and trembling, into 
the room. 

' Eric,' said his father, ' did you make Ethel promise 
not to tell what you did last Monday ? ' 

* Yes, father,' muttered Eric, with his eyes fixed on 
the ground. 

'Very well, then ; now I desire you to release her from 
that promise, and let her tell me all about it' 

Eric turned very white, but managed to gasp out, 

* You can tell, Ethel,' for his father had never spoken to 
him in that tone before. 

'Remain where you are, Eric, and do not speak a 
word till I give you leave.' 

Then, turning to Ethel, he lifted the frightened child 
on his knee. 

'Now, dear, tell me all about it I am not angry 
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With you/ He spoke so gently, that Ethel could hardly 
believe it was the same voice that had spoken to Eric 
just lately. 

She hid her face on her father's shoulder, and bit by 
bit the story was told. It was as well that she did not 
see her father's look as she told it ; but Eric did, as he 
stood there with the bright light of the lamp on his face. 
She did, however, feel her father's arm pressed tighter 
round her as she described how she crept across the 
narrow board over the area. The story was told at last, 
and then there was a dead silence, Ethel feeling, oh! 
how relieved I to have no secret on her conscience. 

' And did you never think how you were disobeying 
your mother, Ethel ? ' 

' Eric said she only meant we were not to go through 
the door; but oh! father, I am so sorry, and I have 
wanted so to tell mother ever since.* 

'You do not know what you have done, child,* he 
said, with a quiver in his voice. ' You may run away 
now.* He put Ethel off his knee, and the child crept 
away with a nameless dread upon her little heart. 

Between Eric and his father no word was spoken. 
Mr. Maitland leaned his head upon his hands, and 
seemed utterly to have forgotten Eric's existence. Eric 
stood there, not daring to move, not daring to speak. 
Utter silence in the room — only the clock ticking, as it 
seemed to him, louder and louder, till he thought it 
would deafen him. 

If his father had wished to give him the severest punish- 
ment he could think of, he could not have done more 
than leave him alone in the misery of his own thoughts. 
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At last the silence grew quite unbearable. ' Father/ 
whispered Eric at last, ' father 1 ' 

Mr. Maitland turned and looked at him as if suddenly 
recollecting him. 

' Father, is Walter very ill } * 

* He is dying/ was the short, stern answer, * and you 
have killed him by your disobedience.' 

Mr. Maitland rose and left the room to go back to 
his boy. He did not hear Eric's cry of agony, he did 
not see the boy clasp his hands together and throw him- 
self on the ground in almost intolerable anguish. His 
father was gone, and Eric was left alone. 

Nothing in all his after life ever came up to that 
misery of Eric's. ' Walter was dying, and he had killed 
him — Walter, his good, kind, unselfish brother. Walter, 
Walter, Walter i * Eric thought he could not bear it ; 
it was too dreadful. 

And yet Eric had to bear it. Had to lie there, 
reaping the consequences of his naughtiness; had to 
feel that he deserved it, that he had brought it all upon 
himself. And the lesson and the punishment were not 
thrown away. 

I do not think, if Mr. Maitland had known what his 
words would have been to Eric, he would have said 
them so abruptly, or, at all events, he would not have 
left Eric alone ; but I do know that it was the very 
best thing that could have happened to Eric, that the 
next few hours did more for Eric than all the punish* 
ments that he had ever undergone before. He is a man 
now, but he still does not like to speak of that time. 



CHAPTER V. 



CONVALESCENCE, 




ND now, I am quite sure that the children 
who read this were a little impatient over 
the end of my last chapter, and that they 
have said more than once, ' Did Walter die ? ' 

Well, children, he did not die. Doctors do 
sometimes happily make a mistake, and, though 
he had been so near to death's door that the doctor 
had said, * He cannot live through the night,' yet that 
very night he took a turn for the better. Mr. Maitland, 
as I said, went back to Walter, and he and Mrs. 
Maitland sat and watched their boy. About ten o'clock, 
for the first time since his attack, he fell into a quiet 
sleep. How they watched him I cannot tell you, with 
a slight hope which they hardly dared to whisper to one 
another. About eleven the doctor came. Mrs. Maitland 
did not say a word, she only pointed to the bed. The 
doctor watched him for some minutes in silence ; then, 
taking his watch, he laid his finger on the boy's pulse 
so gently as not to awake him, his mother all the 
time feeling her heart beat so loudly that she thought 
it would wake her boy. At last the doctor put his watch 
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into his pocket, and shook Mrs. Maitland by the hand : 
* With God's help, he is saved.' 

Then his mother burst into tears. She had not cried 
at all before, — not one bit, children, — and I cannot tell 
you why she cried now when she was told that he was 
going to get well ; but she did, and that is the truth of 
it. I suppose mothers sometimes do things that you 
would not expect. You see, children cry whenever they 
feel inclined, and often without need ; whereas mothers 
cannot always cry when they want to, so they have to 
wait till afterwards. I do not suppose it makes much 
difference. 

After Walter once took a turn, he got rapidly better, 
though he found himself so weak when he was allowed 
to get up that he had to be carried from his bed to the 
sofa, and it was some days before he could stand. 

Eric was too thankful for words ; but his mother 
knew what he was thinking of when he clung to her 
as he never had clung in his life, when she came up to 
the boy's bedroom that night, late though it was, to tell 
them their brother was better ; she knew that they 
would sleep all the sounder for it. 

She found Eric's pillow wet with tears, and perhaps 
she guessed why. 

Eric's naughtiness had not brought the full punish- 
ment once dreaded ; but the consequences were not yet 
over, as Eric found to his cost. 

A few days later he began to feel his face very painful, 
and at dinner he felt as if he could hardly open his 
mouth to eat anything. A suspicion crossed his mind 
that it might be mumps ; but he felt so ashamed of 
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himself that he really did not like to complain or say 
anything about it He only left his dinner untouched 
upon his plate, and hoped no one would notice. 

* If I can, I will keep it to myself, so that no one shall 
find out at all,' he said to himself* 'Mother has had 
trouble enough without having me to nurse now/ 

He went and sat down by the schoolroom fire, but the 
pain grew worse and worse. ' If I could only tell mother 
all about it^ and have her to nurse me like Walter, I 
should not mind so much ; but I cannot expect her to 
be sorry,* and Eric gulped back a little sob. ' Oh dear ! 
I do feel so wretched. How I wish I had never gone 
into Walter's room ! ' 

Just when he began to think he really could not bear 
the pain, and he must go and tell nurse or some one, 
his mother came into the room. She had had her 
suspicions at lunch, when she saw that Eric could not 
eat ; but nurse had sent for her, directly after, to say that 
she was afraid Miss Ethel had begun with mumps, so 
that she had not been able to come to him. Eric gave 
a deep sigh when he saw her, but he did not say any- 
thing, though in a usual way Eric always made the very 
most of any ailment, real or fancied ; but, for the first 
time in his life, Eric had really taken his naughtiness to 
heart, and felt that he did not deserve any pity at all. 

* What is the matter, Eric ? * 

* It does not signify, mother ; * and Eric gave another 
deep sigh. 

His mother sat down on a chair by the fire, and, 
taking the boy's face between her hands, looked straight 
into his eyes. 
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Then Eric's fortitude gave way altogether, and, for- 
getting that he was eleven years old, in another moment 
he was on her lap with his face hidden on her breast. 
Still his first thought was not of himself now: *0 
mother, have you forgiven me ? can you forgave me ? I 
have been so miserable.' 

Then he and his mother talked it quietly oven How 
one disobedience had led to another! how utter thought- 
lessness had led to such terrible results ! and how, but 
for God's good mercy, his brother would have been no 
longer there ! 

Eric almost thought the pain felt better when, as he 
expressed it, * he had had it out with mother.* 

Then his mother took him to his room, and he 
and Ethel were allowed to sit together with their faces 
tied up. Neither of them were ill enough to have to 
stop in bed, but their faces ached dreadfully, and it 
was a very dull way of spending the Christmas 
holidays, 

A few days later, the other children began, one after 
another, till Mrs. Maitland and the nurses had their 
hands full. Even the poor baby had it, and looked 
wofuUy wretched, as did poor little Mary and Teddy, 
who were as cross as they could be, and needed all the 
attention they could get. Mrs. Maitland's time seemed 
taken up with going from one room to another, for the 
weather was so bitterly cold tHat the doctor said that 
they must be kept in their rooms. Willie, Arthur, and 
Bertie, all began together ; and perhaps they had the 
merriest time, for mother thought it did not do Eric any 
harm if he was neglected a little, and gave most of her 
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time to the others. She told them stories, and played 
games with them to their hearts* content. 

It was a joyful day when, at last, the children were 
allowed to comedown -stairs again. Eric and Ethel had 
been down a week before the others ; but it was not 
much fun being alone, and there was a great deal of 
rejoicing when Bertie, Willie, Arthur, and Florence 
joined them, and Walter was allowed for the first time 
to be brought into the drawing-room. 

They were all ten of them, as nurse expressed it, more 
or less fractious ; and when they had played and got 
tired of every game, and Arthur had begun to tease 
Bertie and Willie to grumble, Ethel, to every one's 
relief, suggested that mother should tell them a story. 

All hailed the idea with delight. The older boys 
knew that it would keep the little ones quiet, and that 
they would be able to read their own books in peace ; 
or, if they felt inclined, they could lean back and listen 
to the story, which was ostensibly told to the little 
ones. 

* I wish you would tell us something about the north 
pole,' said Arthur, who had been greatly interested in 
the late Arctic Expedition. 

* Oh, bother your north pole ! ' said Bertie ; ' I like 
something about giants.' 

* And I about fairies,' said Ethel. 

* It will be a difficult matter to content you all,' said 
Mrs. Maitland, laughing, * but I will do my best to try. 
You must give me a few minutes to think, and then I 
will begin.' 

The children were quite silent. Walter lazily shut 
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his eyes, for listening to even a child's fairy story was 
less trouble than reading to himself. 

After a short pause, Mrs. Maitland announced that 
she had thought of a story. 

I daresay the children who read this will like to 
know what it was, so I am going to write it out for 
them. It was a long story, and took Mrs. Maitland two 
or three days to tell, but I shall put it all in together 
here. The eyes of the children brightened as Mrs. 
Maitland announced the title. 




THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION ; 

OR, 

THE QUARREL BETWEEN THE GREEN FAIRIES 
AND THE WATER SPRITES. 



-0- 



* Often heard but never seen, 
Gentle spirits haunt the green. ' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

FAIRYLAND AND THE GOLDEN LILY LAKE, 

AIRYLAND ! Fairyland I was there ever a 
child who never dreamed of it ? Was there 
ever a child who has not longed to go there, 
and lose itself for some delicious three hours, 
which would turn out afterwards to have been 
three long years? 
Come with me, children, and I will take you into the 
very sweetest fairyland ever imagined, albeit it lies on 
the face of our own earth. I am sure you will agree with 
me, after you have been introduced to my little friends 
the green fairies and the water sprites of the Golden 
Lily lake. Never, surely, was life more happy than the 
one led by these little people. An active, useful life also ; 
for they worked as hard as though they had to earn their 
daily bread. 

It is a summer night. Come with me, and perhaps we 
shall get a glimpse of them and see what they are about. 
* Cannot see them,' do you say ? Why, look closely ; there 
they are in myriads, flitting about on their gossamer 
wings. Look, look ! every blade of grass has a little 
fairy, every petal on every flower, every leaf upon every 
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tree. Why, there are thousands and thousands of them 
— millions and millions, I might say. 

But what are they about ? See how they are crowd- 
ing down to the side of the lake, each fairy holding a 
tiny crystal goblet in its hands no bigger than the little 
kingcups you find upon the mossy banks. Ah I now 
you will see whether my little friends are useful or not 

Look closely at the water. See those myriads of 
water sprites coming to meet them, some mounted on 
the backs of gnats, some skimming over the surface of 
the water on the backs of the water walkers ; others 
crowded together on the broad leaves of the water lilies, 
whose golden and white flowers lie slumbering with 
folded petals on the bosom of the lake after the heat and 
weariness of the day. 

How the moonbeams glitter and flash and sparkle 
upon the rippling lakel How gracefully the willow trees 
droop into a flood of moonlit waters ! How the bulrushes 
rise up tall and stately, like an army of soldiers in the 
uncertain light 1 

I^ok at that little sprite. See 1 he is swarming up 
one of the long stalks. Another and another — ^there they 
go up the bulrushes until they reach the top, and then 
pluck out the soft down and fiing handfuls and handfuls 
at one another, whilst happy laughter, like the tinkling 
of tiny silver bells, comes floating over the water. 

But hush I hark I be silent ! and do not, if you can help 
it, even draw a breath, for here cometh the fairy queen. 
She comes to greet the king of the water sprites, ere 
the business of the evening begins. 

Which is the prettiest sight of the two ? Watch, little 
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mortal boys and girls, and whisper to me afterwards. 
First, we will give preference to the queen. 

Look 1 the fairies are forming themselves into two long 
lines, from the rose tree, where the queen's palace is, 
down to the edge of the sparkling lake. 

Then, fair and stately, as befitteth her, cometh the 
fairy queen, whilst the blue-bells are ringing joyous peals 
from their azure bells, seated in a pearly shell, lined 
with green velvet, her robe of the same fairy colour, 
embroidered with pearls and gold. 

Six night moths, with soft downy grey wings, are her 
steeds, urged on by a little grasshopper, who acts as 
charioteer. 

On she comes, swiftly and silently ; the fairies shout 
and cheer as she goes by, and the water sprites wave 
their tiny red caps in the air. 

As she reaches the edge of the lake, the king of the 
sprites is there with his train of courtiers. He is mounted 
on the back of a gorgeous dragon-fly, whose glorious 
colours flash radiance in the moonlight. Of course, as 
you know, dragon-flies do not like coming out at night ; 
but the little king was passionately fond of riding, and had 
longed for one of these magnificent steeds, instead of the 
lazy old water beetle he had been in the habit of riding. 
Accordingly, he determined to capture one of them at 
all hazards. There were many different kinds, but the 
one he longed for of all others was of the kind called 
' Demoiselle,' — you know it, children ; it has a beautiful 
dark-blue body, with purple spots on the wings. 

To catch this lovely creature had been no easy work ; 
for the water sprites have no wings, and it was tantalizing 
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in the extreme to watch this beautiful insect whirling' 
and flashing and darting in the sun. However, the 
water sprites are most ingenious, and the king caused a 
number of spiders to be captured, and /orced them to 
manufacture a large strong web among the bulrushes. 
As the dragon-fly came flitting by, all at once it found 
itself entangled in a maze, which twisted itself round 
its long body and wings. Of course, with a few struggles 
it would have broken the fine web ; but, ere it had time 
to do so, a thousand water sprites were upon it, and it 
was bound and led in triumph to the king. 

A tiny bit was fixed in its mouth, and a little golden 
saddle on its back. Then its bonds were cut, and with 
one bound the king was on its back. Oh, how the 
dragon-fly bounded and plunged under the unwonted 
burden I How it darted up in the air, and wheeled 
suddenly round in hopes of throwing its rider ! But the 
king sat it magnificently until it was wearied out, its 
spirit subdued, and from that time it became the most 
docile of steeds. Thus the king won his beautiful 
Demoiselle. Now he gracefully dismounts, and, bending 
low, he kisses the fair queen's hand. But evidently there 
is business to be done, and no time is to be wasted in 
courtier's words. Taking the crystal goblet in his hands, 
he dips it in the water and fills it to the brim ; then, 
wiping it carefully on the soft grass at the edge, he 
places it once more in her hands, and, graciously bowing, 
the queen signs to her charioteers and they turn the 
moths' heads homewards. Now, children, you shall learn 
the mystery of the crystal goblets. Slowly from her 
chariot the queen descends, and, spreading her wings. 
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she flies aloft till she alights in the bosom of the queen 
of the flowers, and empties her goblet among its petals. 

This is the signal for the work of the evening. The 
green fairies all rush down to the side of the lake, and 
a merry scene ensues. Faster than you can imagine 
are the goblets handed to the water sprites to be filled ; 
and then the fairies hasten back, each one to her own 
blade of grass, her own flower petal, her own green leaf. 
In a few hours the whole face of nature is changed, every 
leaf has a dewdrop, each flower looks as though sweet 
tears had fallen on it ; even on the gossamer spider 
webs have the little merry fairies placed glittering 
diamonds. Thus the work continues all the night long, 
till, lo ! in the east comes a glimmer of faint grey light. 
Now fairies, hide ye, hide ye — down in the soft moss sink 
ye to sleep ; fold your tired wings, and creep into the 
hearts of the flowers. Water sprites, dive down below 
the waters. All, all are gone ; all the merry fairies have 
disappeared. Look at the rosy tints in the eastern sky, 
look at the glory of crimson and gold, look at the great 
sun burst forth in his royal pride. 

The day has dawned, the sun has risen. * Every petal, 
every leaf, every flower is glowing with prismatic colours. 
Men say, * What a heavy dew has fallen ; ' but^ children, 
they do not know what you and I know. 




CHAPTER VII. 

A QUARREL AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

T a pity it is that the 
orld cannot go on with- 
it quarrels, but alas! alas I 
»ple will quarrel. Chil- 
ren will quarrel ; and how, 
efore, can you be sur- 
ed when I tell you that 
fairies quarrelled also ? 
o would have believed 
ily not you and I, when 
lem that summer evening 
eemed so happy together, 
ime, the sad truth must 
green fairies and the 
fell out. Whose fault 
II, that you must judge 
after you have heard all 
■ my part, I think that, as 
is the case in every quarrel, there was much to be said 
on both sides. Certainly the water sprites began it ; 
but then the green fairies were very unforgiving, and 
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could not take a joke — a fault which is sometimes to be 
met with in people as well as fairies. 

It came about in this way. The summer was slowly 
passing by, and every now and then heavy showers of 
rain fell ; and the grass and flowers, which would have 
been burned up but for the diligence of the fairies, now 
began to grow green and rich, and really there was no 
need for the fairies to supply them with dew. Thus 
many idle hours were now left on their hands. The 
green fairies, I must say, kept themselves well em- 
ployed, dusting the flower petals, keeping the blades of 
grass clean and bright, and searching for butterflies' eggs 
to destroy them, so that they should not hatch out in 
the next spring and eat their favourite leaves. The 
water sprites, however, had no such work, and they 
were mischievous, tricky little people, and very fond of 
playing practical jokes. 

Their king never allowed such proceedings, and was 
very angry when he heard of them ; but sometimes, I 
am sorry to say, many jokes were played by some of 
the young and giddy of which he knew nothing, and it 
was quite without his knowledge that the trick was 
played which gave such great offence, and which was 
the cause of so much sorrow and trouble to them all. 

A very merry little sprite named Friskey was usually 
the ringleader in all tiieir exploits, and one day he 
called his favourite companions together, and told them 
he had thought of a capital trick to play to the gfreen 
fairies. 

What the trick was, I am not going to tell you now, 
but you will hear all about it soon. The last three 
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days, as it happened, there had been no rain, so the 
fairy queen issued a proclamation that dew was to be 
collected that evening. 

Accordingly, she sent her ambassador to inform the 
king of the water sprites that she would be much 
obliged if he would supply her with water as usual. 
Now, I am sorry to tell you that the first sprite whom 
the ambassador saw was Friskey, who gravely informed 
him that the king was asleep and must not be awakened, 
but that he would take charge of the message. 

Take charge of the message he most certainly did ; in- 
deed, he took such care of it that he never gave it at all. 

Night came, and the train of fairies assembled as 
usual to escort their queen. They were somewhat sur- 
prised to hear no sounds or merry laughter from the 
lake ; and still greater was their astonishment, when they 
reached the edge, to see no signs of any water sprites 
at all. Ah ! if they had looked carefully, they would 
have seen a myriad of naughty little sprites hiding 
behind the bulrushes, each three of them staggering 
under the weight of an acorn cup full of water. 

The unsuspecting green fairies advanced still nearer, 
intending to try and fill their goblets themselves, when 
suddenly a shout rent the air, and at the same moment 
what seemed a deluge of water was flung all over those 
within reach ; and, worst of all, a few drops splashed in 
the car and wetted the feet of the fairy queen. 

A shriek of indignation burst from the lips of the 
offended fairies as they fled in dismay, the peals of 
laughter which they heard behind them only adding 
to their wrath. 
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It IS impossible for me to describe to you the scene 
that followed. Some of the fairies were crying, some 
stamping their tiny feet, as they wrung the water out 
of their wet garments — all talking at once, so that the 
hubbub was quite distracting. 

At last the queen put her fingers in her ears as a sign 
that she wished for silence, and instantly a hush fell 
upon the whole assembly as they listened for her to 
speak. 

' My subjects,' she began in a clear, silvery voice, ' we 
have been insulted, — ^grossly, wantonly insulted, — and 
the fairies never submit to an insult' 

* Hear, hear ! ' was heard upon all sides, whilst the 
queen continued : 

* The question now is, What is to be done t * 

Here an ancient fairy, the queen's prime minister, 
suggested that the trick might have been played without 
the knowledge of the king, and in that case might be 
pardoned if the offenders were punished ; that it would 
be a pity to rush into a war without sufficient provoca- 
tion ; and he proposed that they should wait and see if 
the king would not send an apology. , 

* Wait and see ! ' cried the queen, who was very young, 
and thought a great deal of her dignity. ' What ! the 
royal feet have been wetted, and you say we have not 
sufficient provocation. We degrade you, sir, from the 
rank of minister, and place a worthier in your stead.' 

The poor old minister sighed, for he really loved his 
young queen ; but he meekly submitted, whilst the 
queen raised a foolish young fairy, named Brag, to the 
position he had so ably filled for many years. 
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'What do you propose?' asked the queen, turning 
to him with a smile. 

The wily Brag, who knew the weak side of his royal 
mistress, bowed himself to the earth. 

' If I may speak/ he said, * I suggest that the king of 
the water sprites should come and make us a full 
apology in person ; that he should give the offenders 
a hundred years' penal servitude under the water beetles, 
and acknowledge the queen as his liege sovereign.' 

*Well spoken,' said the queen, whilst shouts of ap- 
plause rent the air ; but the old minister shook his head 
mournfully, for he foresaw sorrow and trouble. 

A quarter of an hour later, the ambassador wended 
his way to the shore of the lake, where the water sprites 
were already in a state of dismay. News of the foolish 
Irick had soon reached the ears of the king, who was 
quite as indignant as the fairy queen herself 

* What ! insulted my dear friend, the queen of Fern- 
dell.?' he cried. *Put them in chains instantly, until 
I have time to pronounce sentence. I would not have 
had such a thing happen for a thousand diamonds. I 
will go instantly and apologize myself. I feel it is a 
perfect disgrace to my kingdom. My dragon-fly, my 
dragon-fly ! saddle him instantly ! ' 

At that moment the groom of the chambers announced 
the ambassador from the fairy queen. 

* They might have waited a little,' said the king, some- 
what nettled ; * I think the queen might have trusted 
me not to have overlooked such an offence.' 

The ambassador who had been chosen for the occa- 
sion by the foolish Brag, instead of the old, well-tried 
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servant, who, by his delicate tact, had often smoothed 
away difSculties, here entered with a most consequen- 
tial air. 

* Her majesty, the queen of the fairies,' he began 
abruptly, 'has been grossly insulted. Her royal feet 
have been wetted by your insolent subjects. She de- 
mands that you imprison the offenders for a hundred 
years, that you apologize in person, and acknowledge 
her as your liege sovereign.* 

'Apologize!* cried the king in fury, forgetting that 
he had ordered his dragon-fly for that very purpose. 
' Apologize ! Never ! Return to your mistress, and tell 
her that the king of the water sprites never apologizes, 
and never submits ! * 

'Then, your majesty, I am commissioned to declare 
war.* 

* Then war be it,* said the king proudly. ' The water 
sprites are ready.* 

The ambassador bowed and retired. 
Thus was war declared between the green fairies 
and the water sprites. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

HE queen of the green fairies was in the 
meantime in no very comfortable frame of 
mind. The fact was, she was very quick- 
tempered ; but her anger soon cooled down, and 
generally left her very sorry for what she had 
done in the heat of her wrath. 
It was so on the present occasion. Her ambassador 
had not been gone a quarter of an hour before she had 
regretted the step she had taken. 

What if, after all, it had been only a foolish trick 
played without the knowledge of the king ? Why, he 
was quite certain to be as much vexed by it as she had 
been herself; and how far more dignified it would have 
been to have waited for an apology, instead of demand- 
ing it in the uncourteous way in which she feared it 
would be done. 

Brag, who happened to speak to her at this moment, 
was quite astonished at the snappish answer he got from 
his royal mistress. 

However, it was too late now to undo what was done, 
and with what uneasiness she awaited the return of the 
ambassador is more easy to imagine than to describe. 
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At last he was seen slowly returning, and the queen, 
who could no longer restrain her impatience, sent a 
message to him to hasten, and eagerly inquired the 
result of his embassy. 

'War! your majesty, war!* replied the ambassador. 
'The king bids me say that he never apologizes, and 
never submits/ 

The crafty ambassador did not inform the queen 
what he had privately heard, that the king was just 
starting to apologize in person when he arrived at the 
court ; he feared being blamed for the manner in which 
he had conducted his mission. The queen's face fell, 
and, if the truth was told, she would have given any- 
thing to have put ' her pride in her pocket (if queens 
have such things as pockets) and rushed off to 
have made it up with the king. She was a warm- 
hearted little thing, — ^but pride, pride ! Oh no, she could 
not give in. She was the one who had been insulted, 
and was she to be the first to give in } 

Never ! Better a hundred times to quarrel with her 
dearest friend, better far to plunge the whole country 
into war, than to deirfean herself. And yet, all the time, 
how her poor little foolish heart ached ! 

Children, have you ever felt something like the queen ? 
If you have, take my advice, and throw your pride to the 
winds, and the proudest moment you will ever have in 
your life will be when you have conquered your pride 
and stand forth in the sweet beauty of humility. She 
did glance most wistfully at the old minister ; but it so 
happened he was looking the other way, or I do believe 
she would havef asked his advice. 
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As it was, she turned sorrowfully to Brag. 

* I do not like going to war/ she said ; * it brings so 
much trouble on our innocent country. And, indeed, 
years ago my father went to war, and he found it quite 
hopeless to fight against the water sprites ; for they 
deluged our armies with water, which, as you know, no 
fairy can bear, whilst they themselves easily escaped 
from the dust and stones our soldiers threw at them.' 

' Courage, my royal mistress,* said Brag ; ' I have a 
plan that will ensure our victory. Unaided, I know that 
it is impossible we can succeed ; but in the far north there 
dwells one who, if we could induce him to come to our 
assistance, would be more than a match for our enemy.' 

' Do not say enemy,' said the queen pettishly, for she 
could not as yet harden her heart sufficiently to think of 
her merry little friends as enemies. * And who, pray, is 
this mysterious one, and where does he live } ' 

' His name is Jack Frost,' replied Brag solemnly ; * he 
is a mighty giant, and he lives at the North Pole.* 

* The North Pole ! ' cried the queen ; ' and pray, how 
are we to communicate with him } * 

* We must fit out an Arctic Expedition,' replied Brag 
promptly. * There is no difficulty at all.* 

* No difficulty ! ' cried the queen ; ' why, I have heard 
that those creatures— men, as we call them — have had 
an Arctic Expedition themselves, and were unable to 
reach the Pole.' 

* True,' replied Brag ; ' but then they were men, and 
not fairies.' 

*But it is all snow and ice, is it not.^' asked the 
queen ; ' and, you know, our people cannot bear the cold.' 
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' In their queen's service they must bear anything and 
everything/ replied the foolish Brag, with such confi- 
dence that he actually convinced the queen he was right. 

' Well, then/ she replied, ' you must see about it ; but 
pray do not trouble me any more/ 

So saying, she fluttered up among the roses, and, folding 
her wings, tried vainly to sleep and forget all about it. 

This was just what Brag desired ; he troubled the 
queen no more, but took matters into his own hands, 
and ordered the fairies hither and thither, until they 
heartily wished he had never been set over them. 

Fairies, as you know, can arrange their affairs with 
the utmost rapidity. In a week's time the Arctic 
Expedition was ready to set forth. 

Fifty picked fairies had been chosen, the very strongest 
and bravest among them. Fifty bumble bees had been 
slaughtered to supply warm velvet coats, to keep them 
warm in the bitter cold of the north. Each little coat 
was lined and wadded with the webs of the gossamer 
spider, until they were as comfortable and warm little" 
coats as ever needed by a fairy. 

All the fairies assembled to see the expedition set 
forth ; the queen was there to bid them good-speed. 

The water sprites, from the tops of the bulrushes, 
watched the expedition wing its way northward. What 
could it mean } — they looked at one another and won- 
dered. Indeed, they were hopelessly puzzled. War 
had been declared ; they had held themselves in readiness 
from day to day, and yet there had been no attack. It 
was altogether strange and incomprehensible, and some- 
how they did not like it at all. 
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The days and weeks went by, and all the time the 
brave little adventurers were flying swiftly on, on, on, 
ever to the north. Over the wild sea, on, on they sped, 
in the teeth of the north wind and the biting cold. They 
have come to the land of eternal snow ; they have come 
to the land of the mighty icebergs, and each fairy's 
blood is chilled in his veins. On, on, still to the north, 
— the order was, * Gro to the North Pole,' and would a 
fairy turn back from his duty ? 

Oh, but it was bitter work. The summer sun had 
sunk down below the horizon, not the faintest ray came 
glimmering up to warm their frozen bodies. Sometimes 
their wings were weary, and they clambered over the 
icebergs or ran across the snow. 

They reached the farthest point where man had been ; 
they smiled as they sighted the cairn where Captain 
Nares had placed his papers. 

Swiftly and speedily they passed on. At last the 
goal was won, and they gazed on a sight that will never 
be seen by human eyes, — ^they looked upon the North 
Pole. 

Yes, there it was, a mighty pole of ice rising straight 
from the icy sea, a perfectly smooth circular pole rising 
till the eye lost sight of it in the sky ; northern lights 
flashed around it, and the polar star shone overhead. 

Seated on an icy throne, leaning complacently against 
the Pole, was a gigantic form. His beard hung down in 
icicles, his hair was frosted over ; his coat was white with 
snow. Then the fairies knew that their journey was 
over. They had found Jack Frost ; they had discovered 
the North Pole. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE WAR, 




ACK FROST, who, as I told you in my last 

chapter, was comfortably seated with his 

back leaning against the North Pole, was 

not a little astonished to see, as he supposed, a 

swarm of insects approaching. 

' Strange! very strange! ' he exclaimed. * I have 
never seen any living creature at the North Pole ; and 
gnats, too, which are seldom seen out of warm regions. 
Really, it is very remarkable.* 

As the swarm approached, he perceived that it was 
not composed of gnats, but of some creatures larger, 
about the size of bumble bees, and such he took them 
to be. ' Bees ! ' he exclaimed. ' Still more extraordinary. 
Do they expect to make honey in these parts ? ' 

No doubt the little velvet coats worn by the fairies 
deceived him, and, indeed, they were not at all unlike 
the little insects they had slain for the sake of their 
comfortable coats. As they continued flying towards 
him, he was still more astonished ; the moon was shining 
brightly, and he now distinctly perceived that they were 
little beings, but of what nature he could not tell. 

However, he held out his hand, and in another 
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moment the whole swarm of fairies alighted upon the 
great snowy hand of the giant, Jack Frost, thankful to 
have found any resting-place. 

In a few minutes they explained who they were, and 
upon what errand they had come, and they besought 
him to give them his assistance to enable them to conquer 
the water sprites. 

Jack Frost stroked his beard thoughtfully, whilst the 
fairies waited in great suspense. 

A few minutes of silence, and then Jack Frost gave a 
yawn that puffed thirty of (he fairies a quarter of a 
league up in the air ; but they stretched out their wings, 
and soon fluttered again on to his great hand. ' Let me 
see,* he said thoughtfully. * What day of the month is it } ' 

*The thirty-first of October,' said one of the fairies 
quickly. 

* Well, then, I think I can manage it* 

' Hurrah ! hurrah 1 ' shouted fifty little voices, and the 
fairies flung their caps up in the air regardless of the cold. 

Happily for them. Jack Frost did not take long to 
arrange his affairs in the north. The very next day he 
was quite ready to accompany them homeward, and 
with the greatest possible joy they turned their backs 
upon the North Pole. 

Their journey home was a much easier and pleasant 
one. Not only were they every day getting into warmer 
regions, but, whenever they were tired, they alighted 
upon Jack Frost, on his head or on his hands ; and as 
for him, if a thousand fairies had settled upon him, I 
do not believe he would have found it out. 

All this time, you may be sure, the queen and her 
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fairies thought often and anxiously about their brave 
little messengers. How were they getting on ? would 
they be successful ? and, oh ! when would they return ? 

Now, I quite forgot to tell you that the green fairies 
had telegraph wires all over the country, and were quite 
as clever in sending telegrams as they are at the Post 
Office now-a-days. I daresay you would like to know 
what their wires are. You say you have never seen 
any about. 

Wait a minute whilst I ask you a question. Have 
you ever seen long lines of cobwebs stretching from 
bush to bush } Often and often, you reply. Ah ! well, 
then, you have seen the fairies' telegraph wires. The 
spiders are in the pay of the fairies, and are obliged to 
keep the lines in order, and conduct the messages. 

Now, of course, there was a telegraph office in the 
queen's rose-tree, and you may imagine the excitement 
and delight that spread through Femdell when, one 
morning in November, the telegraph cobwebs flashed 
the news, * The Arctic Expedition has returned.* 

How the fairies shouted and sung ! Everybody shook 
everybody else by the hand ; some of them stood on 
their heads with delight, whilst- the queen gave orders 
that preparations for a splendid feast should be begun. 

The news reached the water sprites, and, in spite of 
themselves, their hearts sank within them. Though the 
queen had enjoined secrecy upon her subjects, still it 
was impossible to keep the matter altogether a mystery, 
and somehow or other it oozed out that the green fairies 
had sent to beg the assistance of Jack Frost. 

Jack Frost! the very name made them tremble. 
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There was a tradition that, years ago, this terrible giant 
had made his appearance, and imprisoned all the water 
sprites for months at the bottom of the lake. Still it was 
only a report they had heard, and it might not be true. 

' Let us send forth spies,' exclaimed the king ; * per- 
haps, if they hide among the moss, they may hear some- 
thing, so that at least we may be prepared. Who will 
go upon this errand of.danger ? ' 

Fifty water sprites, at least, sprang forward eagerly ; 
but the king only chose one, and he hastened without 
delay, creeping along upon his hands and knees, com- 
pletely hidden by the long grass. 

A few hours later he hurried back with a face white 
with terror, and chilled to the very bones. ' Sire, sire,' 
he gasped out, ' it is all true ; he is there, he is there — 
a mighty giant covered with snow, whose very breath is 
like a gale from the north. We are lost ! we are lost ! * 

' Courage ! ' exclaimed the king, whose courage never 
forsook him ; *we may yet gain the victory.* 

A consultation of war was then held, and it was 
determined that all the water sprites should remain at 
the bottom of the lake, where it was impossible for Jack 
Frost to reach them, until they had discovered in what 
manner he intended to commence the war. 

Alas 1 for the poor little sprites. If they had only 
known it, this was exactly what Jack Frost desired. All 
night long they lay at the bottom of the lake in anxious 
expectation. Surely something would happen. Surely 
they would hear some sound ; but no, it was a perfectly 
still night, and all was silent. Perhaps, after all, the 
green fairies did not intend fighting. 
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Morning dawned without any disturbance, and the 
courage of the water sprites rose. 

* Now, my merry sprites, up to the surface ! ' cried the 
king, * and let us see what the enemy have been about.' 

Like arrows from a bow, up shot the sprites, weary 
enough of their night's imprisonment ; but oh, horror ! 
what is this ? Suddenly are they struck violently on the 
heads with a blow that sends them once more to the 
bottom of the lake, whilst an icy chill runs through 
their veins. 

The king's face grew gloomy as he listened to their 
report, and he determined to venture himself to see what 
this strange phenomenon could be. Up he rose with 
his ministers, but slowly and cautiously, till he reached 
the barrier above their heads. Carefully they felt their 
way ; surely there must be some outlet. All over the 
lake they sped ; but everywhere they found this horrible 
cold barrier, through which the light but dimly pierced. 

* What is it ? * asked the ministers with pallid faces; 
which turned to even a more deadly hue as the king 
gasped out the awful word * ICE.' 

For a few minutes no one could speak ; they sank 
downwards, and the whole realm was soon in dire dismay. 

After the first shock, however, the brave little king's 
courage rose. 

' My subjects,' he said, ' I propose that we should all 

assemble, and at the same moment rush upward with 

such force that we may break our way through this 

horrible ice, and rush upon the green fairies. It is a 

dangerous undertaking, but it seems our only chance.' 

His proposal met with applause from every side ; and, 
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fortunately for them, the sun, which had been rising 
higher and higher, had poured forth his beams on the 
ice with such effect that the upper surface had already 
begun to melt, and the ice was now little more than a 
thin skim upon the lake. The word was given ; there 
was a shout, a bound, a rush, and the next minute a 
violent cracking of the ice as it gave way in every part 
before the energy of the brave sprites. 

The green fairies, who had been congratulating them- 
selves that their enemies were safely imprisoned, and 
who had congregated on the shore of the lake, fied 
rapidly away, but not before some hundreds of them 
had been seized and dragged down beneath the water, 
to be imprisoned at the bottom of the lake. How 
the water sprites triumphed, you may imagine. * After 
all. Jack Frost is no match for us ; we may defy him 
now.' 

The next night, by the king's advice, instead of keep- 
ing at the bottom of the lake, they remained on the 
surface, and, by continually swimming about and stirring 
up the water with long sticks, they kept up such a 
disturbance that, though Jack Frost came and breathed 
over the lake and stretched his icy hands above it, not 
the slightest skim of ice could be seen in the morning. 
For many nights this continued, and the green fairies 
began to lose heart, whilst the water sprites' courage 
only rose. The green fairies had not made a single 
prisoner, whilst they had many hundreds of the noblest 
fairies in charge of the water beetles. 

Jack Frost himself grew nettled at last, and summoned 
to his aid the north wind, who blew such a blast of 
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chilling, deadly wind across the lake, that in a sudden 
panic the water sprites rushed shivering to the bottom. 

In vain their king cried to them to rally ; they could 
not face that dreaded wind again. Where was their kind 
friend the south wind, whose gentle zephyrs had so often 
played with them on the lake } 

Now was Jack Frost's time. In a momentary lull of 
the wind, he breathed a breath of such icy vigour that 
the water froze in a moment. The rest of the night he 
had it all his own way. Before the morning, there was 
nearly an inch of ice all over the lake. 

When the day dawned, he still remained, having 
learned a lesson in experience. The sun shone vainly 
down ; his feeble winter rays were powerless whilst the 
mighty giant stretched out his hands above the lake. 

The little green fairies ventured forth, and, stepping 
timidly upon the ice, peeped through. Yes; their 
enemies were safe enough now, closed in by a barrier 
they could never break. The queen of the green fairies 
had got her revenge ! 




CHAPTER X. 

HOW THE GREEN FAIRIES REPENT. 

OW that Jack Frost had 
established a sufficiently 
strong barrier of ice to 
prevent the sprites from 
breaking through, there 
was no need for him to 
keep up such constant 
supervision ; so he ac- 
cordingly began to make 
himself comfortable On 
le most exposed and coldest 
irt of the lake he built a 
t, and, seating himself in 
:o take life easy and invite 
to visit him. 

y evening, Snowflakes, a 

'horn he was particularly 

ivited ; nor were they slow 

in responding to the call. Down they came one after 

another, faster and faster, but so noiselessly that you 

could not hear a sound. 

' This is refreshing, indeed I ' exclaimed the giant ' I 
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have got quite sick of the odious green grass ; my eyes 
are beginning to get dazzled. The place will soon begin 
to look like my dear North Pole. Ah ! when shall I see 
you again ? I could start off to-morrow, only it is a 
grand thing to add to my possessions. Who knows but 
that some day I may even reach the equator, and conquer 
that deadly enemy of mine, the Giant Thaw ? ' 

Then Jack closed his eyes, and, for the first time since 
he had come southward, fell into a sound sleep, soothed 
by the soft snow that kept falling on him and covering 
him with a white mantle. 

In the morning, when he opened his eyes, nothing was 
to be seen on every side but snow, snow, snow ! The 
lake was a white sheet The trees were sparkling in the 
sun, each bough laden with snow-flakes ; not a blade of 
grass was to be seen. Jack Frost was happy enough ; 
but the water sprites groaned in their prison, for now 
they were in total darkness. Hitherto some faint gleams 
of light had made their way through the ice, but now 
the cruel snow had spread such a thick veil over it, that 
not even a wandering sunbeam could find its way through. 

And how were the little green fairies ? Happy enough, 
you will doubtless cry. 'Have they not got all they 
wanted ? Their enemies are safely imprisoned without 
a chance of escaping, and the giant Jack Frost is guard- 
ing them.' Quite true, my little friends ; they have been 
perfectly victorious, and yet, the truth must be told, they 
are utterly miserable. It was one thing to have their 
enemies imprisoned, but quite another to have their own 
dominions invaded. Certainly Jack Frost had conquered 
the water sprites, but then the harm he had done to their 
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country is not to be told. He really seemed to take a 
mischievous pleasure in teasing the unfortunate fairies. 
The very first night he had come, he had nipped all the 
late buds on the rose-trees. Even the queen's favourite 
rose-tree was not spared. The tall stately dahlias, 
crimson and yellow and white, now hung their drooping 
heads, blackened and dried up as though a fire had 
passed over them. He passed his hands over the 
geraniums and fuchsias, and, behold ! they died beneath 
his touch, whilst he only laughed at the tears of the 
green fairies. The soft grass he had made so hard that 
their feet grew sore as they tripped over it, and some of 
the fairies had even chilblains — an evil unheard of before. 
In vain they remonstrated with Jack Frost ; he only gave 
one of his loud laughs, and said they must take the evil 
with the good. Then he stretched his great hands up 
to the trees, and swept the leaves on to the ground till 
the earth was thick with them, and the poor branches 
were left naked and bare. 

Life was already beginning to grow almost intolerable, 
when, as a climax, came this fall of snow, from which 
there was no escape, and among which many of the 
fairies lost their way and lay groaning and frost-bitten 
in the drifts. 
. * This is your doing,' cried the queen angrily to Brag. 

* Look at your work 1 I hope you are proud of it You 
make me quarrel with my dearest friends ; you persuaded 
me to send for this horrible giant ; you have destroyed 
my country. Take him away ! take him away ! ' she 
exclaimed as she signed to her guards to seize him. 

* Let him lose his head for the space of twelve months.' 
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This was the most terrible punishment among the 
fairies. Of course, it was impossible for them to be put 
to death ; but for any very great offence they were con- 
demned to have their heads cut off, and the misery of 
their situation I cannot describe. The head and body 
still retained full sense and consciousness, and the agony 
of not being joined to each other was most dreadful. The 
body, having no eyes, could not see the way to go, and 
was constantly hurting and knocking itself against 
something. An eyelash or some dust got into one of 
the eyes, and there were no hands to take them out 
Sometimes the miserable culprit would endeavour to 
balance his head on the top of his body, and for a time 
would be fairly comfortable; but then, perhaps, some 
acquaintance would pass by, and he would forget him- 
self, nod his head, and, lo! it would again fall off. 
Another time he would try carrying it in his hands in 
front of him, but even this is not a comfortable way of 
having one's head. Feeding, too, became quite impos- 
sible ; even if one hand held the head, and the other 
placed the food in its mouth, it all fell out through the 
neck, and certainly gave no nourishment to the body, 
which, in consequence, became thin in the extreme. 
The punishment was seldom inflicted for longer than a 
week, as it was such a very terrible one. Therefore 
twelve months — never had such a sentence been passed 
before. And yet no one was sorry, no one interceded 
for the unfortunate Brag. He had made himself so 
universally hated by his conceit, and had brought so 
much misery upon the country, that all rejoiced at his 
downfall. In spite of his shrieks and cries for mercy^ he 
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was dragged away, and the executioner, with a sharp 
sword, in one moment severed his head from his body. 
Oh ! you should have seen how the face of Brag changed ; 
how downcast and humbled it became ; how the look 
of arrogance which it had hitherto worn passed away. 

The body meekly stooped down and groped about 
till some fairy more kind than the rest placed the head 
in its hands, and it then slowly and sadly crept away 
and hid itself out of sight 

Brag thus disposed of, the queen sent for the old 
deposed minister, and besought him with tears in her 
eyes to resume his old position at the head of the 
government. ' Oh ! my faithful Trusty ! * she' cried ; * if I 
had only taken your advice, never would this terrible 
trouble have fallen upon us; advise me what I should do/ 

Trusty considered the subject in silence for some 
minutes, the queen all the time waiting eagerly for his 
opinion. At last he spoke, whilst all the fairies thronged 
round him, hoping that he would suggest some way of 
releasing them from their powerful ally, who had now 
become a far worse enemy than the water sprites. 

* The first step that I should propose,* said he, * is, that 
we should send an embassy to him, thanking him for 
the service he has done us in conquering our enemies ; 
that we should tell him we are now quite content with 
our victory, and are disposed to make peace if the water 
sprites will come to terms. There is therefore no need 
for him to remain here, and we shall be much obliged if 
he will return to the North Pole. If he refuses, we 
must then consider what steps we will take ; but let us 
try and get rid of him peacefully if we can.' 
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* I hope he will go/ said the queen with a sigh ; * but 
I own I do not much expect it*. We brought him here, 
but I am afraid we cannot turn him out. However, the 
embassy can go.* 

An hour later the messengers went forth, but only to 
return with drooping wings and downcast faces to say, 
as the queen had expected, 'that Jack Frost had no 
intention of leaving, that he was very comfortable where 
he was, and that he proposed remaining; indeed, he 
considered that he had conquered the country, and 
annexed it to his dominions.' 

There was a universal groan, but no one was much 
surprised ; indeed, their astonishment would have been 
very great if the giant had agreed to depart quietly. 
They all looked questioningly at Trusty. 

* Now,* said he, * the only thing to be done is to try 
and establish communication with the water sprites. 
Make peace with them, and then we can both unite in 
common cause against the enemy.' 

At these words there was a universal cry of delight. 
There was scarcely a fairy who did not pine after their 
merry little friends, and who never had been able to 
look upon them as enemies. Indeed, the whole war 
had been an utterly absurd one, only forced on and kept 
up by the foolish Brag and a few of his friends. With 
the rest of the fairies it had been unpopular in the 
extreme. 

Now came the question. How was the communication 
to be established } The barrier of ice which kept the 
water sprites in prison, equally prevented the fairies from 
sending an ambassador with overtures of peace. 
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Still, Trusty was not to be daunted. He sent for the 
chief engineer, and commanded him to invent a machine 
that would bore through the ice before the sun set, or 
lose his head for the space of three days. 

You may fancy how this threat sharpened the wits of 
the engineer, and, before twenty minutes had elapsed, 
he brought to the minister a very perfect little machine, 
which he hoped would be quite successful. At the end 
of the garden he had discovered two little wheels, pro- 
bably broken off some toy carriage and left there by some 
mischievous child. He had attached to these a strong 
band made of twisted silk wound from tlie cocoons of 
the caterpillars, a large store of which were always kept 
by the fairies. A long handle was fastened to one of the 
wheels, which a hundred fairies could turn with great 
rapidity. By this means a stiletto, which he had also 
picked up, was turned with such speed that a hole would 
soon be cut through the ice. 

As soon as ever there was a passage made, a long 
quill, cut from the feather of a swan, was to be instantly 
inserted in the hole to prevent it closing, and up this 
passage the water sprites could easily pass. The 
minister was quite satisfied, and, the giant being at this 
moment asleep, he determined to proceed to the farther 
end of the lake and commence operations immediately. 

The only condition of peace that he intended to make 
was, that the prisoners should be released, and the green 
fairies would then undertake to keep a clear passage 
through the ice for the water sprites. 

The machine was soon set up at the edge of the lake, 
and a hundred of the strongest of the fairies were chosen 
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to turn it. As the labour was immense, they could not 
work at it for more than two or three minutes at a time ; 
so, as soon as their arms were weary, another hundred 
were ready to take their place ; so by this means the work 
proceeded rapidly, with scarcely a moment's cessation 
The noise it made in boring through the ice was soon 
heard by the sprites, who collected in vast numbers to see 
what could be the matter. They were in no little terror 
lest it should be some new device of the enemy for 
annoying them and persecuting them still more. 

What, then, was their astonishment and relief at seeing 
a passage cut right through the ice, until it was suffi- 
ciently large to pass a quill into the opening, thus 
forming a communication between the sprites and the 
fairies ! Still greater was their delight when the voice of 
the old minister, Trusty, was heard offering them peace 
if they would g^ve up the prisoners and aid the green 
fairies in driving Jack Frost from their dominions. 
They wished for nothing more than this. Orders 
were instantly sent to release the fairies, who had led a 
dreary life indeed among the mud at the bottom of the 
lake, under their stern gaolers the water beetles. 

Their joy cannot be described when they were told 
that they were free once more, and were conducted up 
through the water to the entrance of the * tunnel,* as the 
fairies called their little passage to the outer air. How 
they rushed into one another's arms ! How the queen 
welcomed them back, and feasted them, cannot here 
be told. Enough to say, that even the snow looked 
beautiful after the horrible muddy dungeons that they 
had been in. 
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The prime minister, however, took no part in these 
rejoicings. He summoned at once a council of war, at 
which the king of the water sprites and his principal 
ministers were present, to consult what measures could 
be taken to drive away their dreaded enemy. 

Many plans were suggested, one after another; but 
none of them seemed as if they would be likely to meet 
with any success, for the whole army of fairies and 
water sprites joined together would be unable to drive 
Jack Frost a single step on his way. 

They were almost in despair when one of the water 
sprites stepped in among the assembly, and, making a 
low bow, thus addressed the king : 

' May it please your most gracious majesty to listen 
to your humble servant, and allow him to mention the 
name of one of whom we have been forbidden to speak, 
under pain of penal servitude. I have risked even your 
majesty's displeasure to come upon this errand,' 

The king frowned sternly, for he knew the sprite was 
alluding to Friskey, the cause of all the trouble. 

* Not without reason do I make my request, O 
gracious king!* continued the sprite. 'Permit your 
servant to speak, and he will cheerfully undergo after- 
wards any punishment you may please to inflict.' 

* Speak on,' replied the king ; * but, if you have made 
your request without sufficient cause, think not to escape 
the punishment your presumption deserves.' 

The sprite bowed himself before the king, until the 
top of his head rested on the ground. In this position 
he stood for the space of a minute and a half, and then 
slowly raised himself, and began as follows : 
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'The prisoner Friskey, whom your majesty has so 
justly imprisoned, has implored me to convey a message 
to his royal master. He feels that his crime is quite 
unpardonable, that his punishment is not equal to his 
offence ; but he solicits your majesty to grant him an 
audience, as he has a proposition to lay before the 
council, which he thinks might result in driving the 
hateful enemy away.* 

The sprite here paused, trembling at the boldness of 
the request he had made. 

'An audience!* almost shrieked the king. 'What! 
this felon, whose name I have forbidden to be mentioned, 
dares to request an audience! What insolence! what 
unparalleled presumption ! * 

'But, your majesty,* pleaded Trusty, 'there would be 
no harm in hearing what this fellow has to suggest. If 
his proposition is not practicable, he could receive a still 
severer sentence.' 

'True,* replied the king. 'Well, I will take your 
advice. Fetch the prisoner, but let him know that, if 
his suggestion is useless, his punishment will be more 
fearful than any sprite has ever yet undergone ; but if 
he can release us from the enemy, I will grant him a 
free pardon.* 

A few minutes elapsed, and then a miserable, wretched- 
looking object stood before the king. His face was 
shrivelled; his body shrunk to half its usual size; his 
hair hung in matted locks ; his beard was incrusted with 
mud ; his face presented the most melancholy appearance. 
It quite made one*s heart ache to look at him. Could 
this be the bright, merry little Friskey, the most active 
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and the most gay of the water sprites ? Impossible, 
impossible, you will say ; but, alas ! it is really him. 

The moment he appeared before the king, he flung 
himself flat upon his face, and in this position he re- 
mained whilst he was speaking. 

* Oh, my royal master, how can I express my gratitude 
to your majesty for having graciously granted this 
audience to your most unworthy servant Have patience 
with me whilst I trouble the royal ears to listen to my 
suggestion. As your majesty is aware, far away in the 
very centre of the earth, the world is clasped by a huge 
burning belt called the equator. Now, I have heard 
said, that at this equatoi" lives a mighty giant, taller and 
stronger than even Jack Frost. Ice and snow fly before 
his footsteps ; Jack Frost is powerless before him, and 
is unable to withstand him. His name is Thaw. Long 
is the journey, perilous is the road ; but, oh! your gracious 
majesty, if you will allow your wretched servant to ex- 
piate his crime in going in quest of the giant, I will esteem 
all the dangers, all the difficulties, as a royal favour, 
and on my return, if successful, will return to prison, 
content with having saved my country and my king.* 

This fine speech touched even the king. In old days 
little Friskey had been an especial favourite, and his 
heart ached to see the wretched condition to which the 
once happy sprite had sunk. 

* Rise,* said the king ; * we approve of your suggestion. 
You have the royal permission to make any preparations 
that you consider needful, and, if you succeed in returning 
with the Giant Thaw, you shall be freely pardoned and 
restored to your position.' 
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FRISKEY FINDS THE EQUATOR. 




RISKEY'S preparations did not take long. 

Many of the sprites wished to accompany 

him, but he preferred to go alone. He 

had brought the trouble upon the country, 

and it was for him, if possible, to undo the 

wrong. 

He only waited three days to recruit his strength, 
which had become greatly enfeebled by his long im- 
prisonment, and then, bidding adieu to his friends, he 
departed amid the good wishes of the green fairies and 
the water sprites. Having no wings like the fairies, his 
journey was one of immense danger and fatigue. He 
was not accustomed to the land, and I am not exag- 
gerating when I say that he felt extremely like a fish 
out of water. How his poor little legs ached as he ran 
across the snow, liable at any moment to be trodden 
under by some great human foot, or pounced upon and 
devoured by some voracious thrush who might mistake 
him for a caterpillar 1 At the end of a week our poor 
little friend had not advanced more than ten miles, and 
he had some thousands before him. . 

This would never do. Friskey felt that his streng^th 
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was giving way, and that it was quite impossible he 
could ever reach the equator on foot What was to be 
done ? He crept under the damp, dead leaves, and sat 
himself down to think. As he sat there, he heard a 
heavy tramp, tramp, as though some elephant were 
coming by. He peeped cautiously out Oh, it was 
one of those horrid creatures so dreaded by the green 
fairies and sprites. Mischievous animals on two legs, 
that never could go by the lake without throwing stones 
into the water, or pass the flowers or bushes without 
pulling at them. He had heard that they were called 
boys, but he was not quite sure. 

Well, this creature came tramping by, kicking its feet 
in the dead leaves, cracking nuts with its teeth, and 
throwing the shells on every side. 

One of them fell dose to Friskey, who seized it eagerly 
as soon as he could do so with safety, for a brilliant idea 
had suggested itself to him. 

Fortunately it was a walnut shell, and had split 
exactly in half. Friskey sprang in — yes, he could seat 
himself quite comfortable in it Here was his carriage, 
but how was it to be drawn ? 

Now, if you had been watching Friskey, you would 
have been greatly puzzled to know what he was about. 

First of all he carefully secreted his shell, and then 
went hunting about the wood, evidently in search of 
something. Had the g^een fairies been with him, they 
would have found what he wanted in a moment ; but he 
was only accustomed to the water, therefore it was more 
than an hour before you might have seen him suddenly 
spring forward with delight^ and eagerly seize some- 
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thing. Why, what has he got hold of ? Nothing but a 
soft yellow cocoon. What good can that be ? Wait a 
little, and you will soon see. 

With great difficulty he rolled it before him, for it 
was very heavy, until he reached the place where the 
shell was hidden. Having laid it also in safety, he set 
off once more in search of something else. This time 
he soon met with what he wanted, some large smooth 
evergreen leaves, and some soft downy feathers from a 
bird. A poor pheasant had been lately shot, so that he 
had only to pick up a handful and return to his treasures. 

Now he has all that he wants, and the busy little sprite 
sits down and begins to make — ^what } 

First, with a little knife out of his pocket he cuts one 
of the largest of a smooth rhododendron's leaves into the 
shape of a tiny kite, using the thin part of the quill of 
the pheasant's feathers to form the framework. Next, 
he carefully winds the silk of a cocoon into a ball, and 
obtains a thread some thousands of yards in length. 
Now he twists it until he has obtained a strong rope 
about the thickness of Taylor's cotton. No. 6. It takes 
him a long time ; but Friskey has endless patience, and 
the thoughts of his country and his king carry him 
through all hardships. 

Then comes that delicate operation, which boys know 
well, of making a successful tail to the kite. It is done 
at last ; tiny downy feathers from the pheasant's breast 
are tied at intervals until the most perfect little fairy 
kite you ever imagined is formed. 

Friskey's heart beat as he fastened his ball of silk to it 

and carried it to an open place to try it. 

G 
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There was a gentle wind, and oh, joy ! it rose higher 
and higher in the air till it required all Friskey's power 
to bring it to earth once more. It was a success! 
Yes, quite a success! and his hands so trembled with 
delight that at first he could hardly continue his work, 
for there was a good deal still to be done. 

Now with his little knife, which contained a small 
gimlet, he bored a hole in each end and each side of his 
shell Through these four holes he passed cords, which 
he tied firmly together at the top, each cord being about 
three inches long. 

Then, oh, joyful moment! he fastened his kite to 
his little car, and, behold ! a carriage fit for the fairy 
queen. The weather was bitterly cold, so he made 
himself a soft bed of the feathers, and then, stepping in, 
he held up the kite and let it slowly and gently go 
upwards. Kindly and carefully the wind bore it up, 
higher and higher, till the little car was lifted off the 
ground ; and the sprite, half frightened at his own daring, 
laid himself down and shut his eyes. 

A few moments of terror and giddiness, and then he 
summoned up courage to raise himself and peep over 
the edge. Oh, how delightful it was ! far above the tops 
of the trees, floating deliciously in the air, the kite with 
its long tail streaming in the wind below him. Oh, the 
rest and the comfort after his weary, toilsome march ! 
Happily the wind was blowing in the right direction, 
and the little car flew onward, literally on the wings of 
the wind. After a while the sprite lay back among his 
warm feathers. He was very tired, having never closed 
his ^y^s for a week. In a few minutes, lulled by the 
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swift motion of his flight through the air, he closed his 
^ytSy and did not awake again until he was some 
hundreds of miles on his way. 

However, you must not think that now all Friskey's 
troubles were over, though I have not time to tell you 
atx)ut them all. Sometimes the wind was against him, 
and blew him the wrong way; sometimes it was so 
violent that it threatened to destroy his car. Once, 
indeed, the string of his kite broke. The kite flew 
upward in the air, whilst Friskey fell violently to the 
earth, but happily escaped injury, owing to his nest of 
feathers. Then he had to construct another kite before 
he could go on his way. 

At last, however, his troubles seemed drawing to an 
end. No more ice and snow could be seen below him ; 
no more biting wind to chill his bones. The sun shone 
forth hotter and hotter ; soft summer winds bore him 
swiftly on. He was nearing the kingdom of the Giant 
Thaw ; he was at last approaching the equator. 




CHAPTER XII. 



PEACE, SAFETY, AND SPRING. 




ES ; he had reached it at last — the mighty 
belt that girded the earth, invisible to 
human eyes. They may trace their imagin- 
ary line upon the globe, but by fairies and sprites 
alone may it be seen, with its mighty master the 
Giant Thaw. 

Under a mighty palm tree sat the giant, his huge 
head uncovered so that the tropical sun might pour his 
beams upon it Gorgeous flowers grew around in wild 
profusion, whilst bright birds with glorious plumage of 
blue and crimson, scarlet and yellow, flew screaming 
and chattering around. 

Friskey gazed at the lovely scene in astonishment for 
a while, then a new difficulty arose. He was so small — 
so very small ; how was he ever to make the giant take 
notice of him ? He hovered in his car before the eyes of 
Thaw, but he appeared not to see him ; or, if he did, he 
only supposed it to be some new sort of butterfly. 

At last he skilfully alighted on the giant's head, 
whilst his kite, released from its burden, soared away in 
the blue sky. Friskey gazed after it sorrowfully for a 
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moment : he had spent so many happy hours in it ; then 
he turned his attention to the giant. First, with great 
difficulty, and with as much labour as if he were uproot- 
ing a tree, he pulled out one of the giant's hairs. 

This, however, had no further effect than that of 
making the giant scratch his head, an operation that 
very nearly crushed poor Friskey, who hastily took 
refuge in what seemed to him a large cave, but which 
turned out to be the giant's ear. 

Fortunately for Friskey, this was the very best place 
he could have got into ; for now he had a chance of 
making himself heard, if not felt. Exerting his lungs 
to their utmost, he shouted with all his strength, * Your 
royal highness.* 

He was not quite sure how be ought to address the 
giant, so he thought it would certainly be as well to 
give him a fine title. 

* Hullo! what is that noise in my ear?* cried the 
giant. *I got a fly in last week, and I do believe 
another has crept in again. How very uncomfortable ! * 

Just then he heard a voice say, ' It is not a fly ; it is 
me.' Now, you see, little Friskey did not understand 
grammar, or he would have said, ' It is I.' However, 
that did not much matter. 

' And who may you be ? ' asked the giant. 

' It is me, Friskey, a water sprite, and I have come 
here from thousands of miles off to ask you to come and 
help us to drive away Jack Frost, who has imprisoned 
my people at the bottom of the lake.' 

'Jack Frost ! ' cried Thaw ; ' my greatest enemy. He 
and I have not had a tussle for a long time ; I should 
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quite enjoy a good fight with him once more. Come out, 
youngster, and let me have a good look at you, and tell 
me all about it.' 

So saying, he held his hand up to his ear, and Friskey, 
stepping on to it, seated himself on the giant's little 
finger, which was about as thick as a log of wood, and 
straightway told him the whole story. The giant was 
extremely indignant. 

'Just like him!* he cried ; *a mean, cowardly fellow, to 
pretend to come and help, and then stop on for his own 
advantage ! Come on at once ; I will not delay a 
moment. Creep into my ear, little man, or I shall not 
be able to hear you talk as I stride along. Mind you 
hold on tight.' 

Friskey did not wait to be told twice. He seated 
himself once more in Thaw's ear, holding on firmly by 
a lock of hair. Then there was a great noise as the 
giant rose to his feet, and the earth trembled as if there 
was an earthquake. 

On, on strode the giant, over land and sea, mountains 
and valleys ; it was all the same to him. Soft grew the 
air as he sped by, with the south wind playing around 
him. Up sprang the flowers wherever he trod ; green 
grew the grass beneath his feet, and all rejoiced at the 
sight of the good Giant Thaw. 

At last the sprite looks forth and sees the old familiar 
scenes. Joy, joy! they have come to fairyland and 
the Golden Lily lake. 

White still ; all white. Ice and snow ; ice and snow. 
Jack Frost is reigning still ; the water sprites are still 
imprisoned ; the green fairies' land is desolate. 
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The excitement when tb^ Arctic Expedition returned 
is nothing to the wild joy now prevailing. ' Deliverance ! 
deliverance ! * is the cry. 

Friskey throws himself at the feet of his king. Wel- 
come a thousand times all the peril of the way for that 
joyful moment when the king, his beloved master, raises 
him himself with his own royal hands, and places round 
his neck the golden medal, the reward of heroes. Only 
once in a thousand years was that medal given, and 
Friskey receives it now. 

Jack Frost has heard of Thaw's arrival, and he arises 
to make himself ready for the battle ; for he knows that 
his enemy will not wait a moment to attack him^ for 
many a fight have they had before. 

The water sprites crept out of their prison ; the fairies 
assembled in a multitude to watch the fight between the 
two great giants. Many a long day the fight lasted, 
and the hearts of the lookers-on often trembled. Some- 
times Thaw was victorious, and would drive his enemy 
shrieking and howling away; then he would rapidly 
melt the snow, and trample down the ice. 

At night, however. Jack Frost would return stronger, 
and put Thaw to flight. Thus the battle raged ; some- 
times one was victorious, sometimes the other. 

The very winds took part in the struggle ; the north 
and east arrayed themselves against the south and the 
west. How they fought, and how they whistled ! how 
they blew, and how they moaned ! Oh, but it was a 
terrible time 1 

The very roads became almost impassable. One day 
Thaw would melt them until they were a mass of soft 
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mud and snow, and the next night Jack Frost would 
freeze them until they were so slippery that no one 
dared venture upon them. Sometimes the giants fought 
hand to hand, and wrestled and stamped and hit one 
another great sounding blows that made the fairies 
tremble. 

Still one thing was plain, to the great comfort of them 
all. Jack Frost was growing weaker and thinner day 
by day. His beard no longer hung in ice ; his hair no 
longer was frosted over, and great drops of moisture 
stood upon his brow. 

Now was the time for Thaw ; he only grew stronger 
and stronger. The sun's rays, which began to pour 
down and exhaust the powers of Jack Frost, only seemed 
to invigorate him ; and at last, one glorious, never-to- 
be-forgotten day, Thaw put forth all his tremendous 
power, and with a mighty rush he put his enemy to 
flight, and Jack Frost fled howling away to the North 
Pole, to return no more. 

And now the snow has melted fast away ; the grass ap- 
pears in tender green ; the snowdrops are ringing joyous 
bells ; golden and purple crocuses are glowing in the 
sun ; sweet violets lift up their heads among the green 
leaves, and scent the sunny air. The ice is gone; the 
water is free, and it sparkles and shimmers and glistens 
in the sunshine. The long winter is over ; the spring has 
come. The water sprites and the fairies are friends, to 
quarrel no more. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



ARTHUR'S AND ETHEVS DAY-DREAMS, 




LIKE that story/ said Arthur when it was 
finished ; * but I cannot think how they 
could have been so silly as to quarrel for 
such a trifle.* 

' Yes ; just because a little water was thrown 
at them/ said Florence. 

* I am not surprised/ said Mrs. Maitland ; ' I have seen 
quarrels for quite as foolish little things. I remember 
one, and not so very long ago either, between two 
children, we need not mention their names ; but I know 
it began because one said the way to church over the 
fields was the shortest, and the other said he knew the 
road was. I believe the discussion led to blows at last. 
You will hardly believe me, but it really is quite true.* 

Arthur and Willie grew rather red. 

* But then, aunt,' said Willie, * it did not do any harm 
to anybody but ourselves.* 

* Because you are two little boys ; but supposing you 
were two kings, when you began to fight each other, 
all your subjects would have been obliged to begin to 
fight also, though I daresay they would hardly know 
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what the quarrel began about It seems rather absurd, 
does it not ? * 

' It does/ said Arthur ; * I did not know that it looked 
so silly as that/ 

' It does, indeed ; it is just like the old verse — 

" Miss Jenny and Polly 
Had each a new dolly." ' 

But here Arthur stopped his ears, and refused to listen 
to any more ; for his mother was very fond of quoting it 
to him when any silly squabbling began. 

After this story there was a decided improvement in 
the tempers of the children. The truth must be told, 
that since the mumps began the dominion of Mrs. 
Crosspatch had certainly been supreme. Perhaps they 
began to see how silly quarrels appeared to lookers-on, 
or perhaps as their health mended their tempers mended 
too ; for I will allow that mumps is most trying, and that 
it is very difficult to feel sweet-tempered when your face 
is aching dreadfully ; nor does the sight of your swollen 
face in the glass help to cheer you up. No one who 
has not had ten children all ill with mumps can guess 
how glad Mr. and Mrs. ^laitland was when it was a 
thing of the past. 

Willie, Bertie, and Eric were soon able to go back to 
school ; but Walter was so delicate that the doctor said 
hi§ father must not think of sending him back till after 
Easter, so they had a tutor for him ; and he determined 
to work his best at home, so as not to be behind the 
other boys when he went back to school. 

Mrs. Maitland hoped that Eric went back with a brave 
heart, determined that his good resolutions should not 
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be broken through a week after he got back, and she was 
greatly cheered by the reports that came home. He 
was evidently really trying, for the first time in his life, 
to work steadily and not break through the rules* His 
progress in his lessons soon showed how quick and in- 
telligent he really was when he chose to work, and very 
soon, from having been at the bottom of his class, he 
advanced to nearly the top. Eric began to think that 
really, after all, it was pleasanter to be a good boy than 
always in disgrace. 

Ethel and Arthur parted very regretfully with Florence 
and Willie. The cousins had all been very happy to- 
gether ; but they looked forward to the summer, when 
they hoped all to meet again, and have even a more 
delightful time than they had had at Christmas before 
the mumps began. Long days in the woods, picnics 
tea out of doors, were only a few of the amusements 
that the little Maitlands described for their cousins. 

The children's governess. Miss Forbes, came back, 
and lessons were begun in good earnest. 

Arthur and Ethel did theirs together ; for Ethel could 
learn very quickly and easily, and it was as much as 
Arthur could do to keep before her. They were great 
friends together ; for there was only a year between their 
ages, and they had all sorts of little plans and secrets 
together, which nobody else knew anything about. 
Arthur was always quite certain that Ethel would not 
laugh at him, and Ethel thought it the greatest possible 
honour to be taken into Arthur's confidence. 

Very funny were some of the plans and ideas that got 
into these children's heads ; and as, when they were talk- 
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ing them over together, they never noticed a little bird 
in a tree, and that little bird listened and told me the 
secrets, you see I shall be able to tell them to you. 

One thing the children were both determined upon, 
and that was they would be something great some day, 
Arthur had read a good deal about heroes, and he thought 
he should like to be a hero ; but what he was to do, 
he was not quite sure. 

' Of course, it must be something very brave indeed/ 
he would say. * Perhaps I might be at the sea, and 
perhaps a great storm might come, and a ship would be 
wrecked on the rocks, and everybody would be afraid to 
take out a boat. Then I should go down to the beach, 
and exclaim, " Cowards ! if no one will go with me, I 
shall go alone." ' 

' But you know you cannot row,' said Ethel, ' and you 
have never been on the sea. Suppose you should be 
sea-sick } * 

* Of course I shall be able to row when I am a man,' 
said Arthur, rather put out with this interruption to his 
grand speech. * Do let me go on. Then the sailors would 
be ashamed, and would come with me; or perhaps they 
would not, and I should go alone and save quantities of 
people. Don't you think I should be a hero then } * 

* I am sure you would, and how grand it would be ! 
Perhaps there might be something about you in the 
paper.' 

* Yes, and how surprised and pleased father would be ! 
They might even give me that thing the Queen gives — I 
think it is the Victoria Cross. Only think of being sent 
for by the Queen ! * 
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* I thought that was only for soldiers/ said Ethel. 

* Oh no, I do not think so ; but, anyhow, I know there 
is something they give.' 

Another time Arthur thought he would be a soldier, 
and take a whole city by his own bravery; or the 
house would catch fire, and he would be the one to save 
everybody — father, mother, and all. And then he would 
make a little speech for his father to say, something like 
this, ' My noble son, you have saved your family,' and the 
children's hearts quite glowed with enthusiasm ; but they 
would have been most dreadfully ashamed if any one 
had heard them, and I do not know what they would 
have done if they had known about that naughty little 
bird who told all this to me. And, for my part, I am 
very glad to know that they had all these thoughts and 
fancies. You may laugh at them if you like, for it does 
sound absurd for a little boy to think of doing all sorts 
of wonderful things. But, after all, most of Arthur's day- 
dreams were about doing things for other people ; and 
I think if little boys never care or wish to be heroes, 
very likely they never will be ; and I should like' every 
child to be always wanting to be something better, not 
to be content to stop just as they are. Yes, children, 
have your day-dreams if you like, and I pray God that 
you may all become better and better. Only take care 
of one thing : Do not grow conceited, or you will spoil 
everything. Do not go on pretending you are going to 
do wonderful things, until at last you begin to think you 
have done them, and become proud and consequential. 
Never forget that you are only little boys and little girls 
with your little daily duties before you. Do them now, 
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and perhaps some day God will give you some great thing 
to do. And Ethel ; do you say you want to know what 
Ethel's dreams were? Well, she was very shy about 
them ; indeed, she did not very often talk about them 
even to Arthur. 

Her little canary bird in the schoolroom, he heard a few 
of them ; and there is an old writing-desk that told me a 
good many, and I think I will just whisper them to you. 

Well, Ethel was very fond of poetry, and she thought 
that some day she should like to write a very wonderful 
piece of poetry, that would be put into a book, and that 
everybody would talk about. Indeed, she had already 
begun several pieces of poetry. Oh dear, how Ethel 
laughed over them years afterwards, when she found 
them in that old desk I told you of! One of them was 
upon the sea, after her first visit there. This was the 
whole of it, and she thought it was very pretty at the 
time: 

' How beautiful and grand it is I 

How many sink beneath its waves ! 
How many, alas ! have been washed down ! 
How many there have found their graves ! ' 

It does not sound very long here, but it took Ethel an 
hour to compose and write, and it filled up a whole page 
of her copy-book. 

Another time she thought she would write a story, 
and so she began one in that same copy-book. It was 
to have been all about a wood and a cave, and a mysteri- 
ous old man who lived there; but Ethel could only write 
large round hand, and it took her such a very long time 
that she never got even to the end of the first chapter. 
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Now there was one fault that Ethel had which I must 
tell you about, as it is one which I have warned you 
against. I am sorry to have to say it, but Ethel was 
just a little bit conceited. I do not think it was very 
much, and she got quite cured of it in the summer, and 
I will tell you how when the time comes. 

The fact was, that Ethel was very fond of poetry, and 
could learn it very easily. It was no trouble at all to 
her, so you see there was not much merit in it. If she 
read a piece of poetry two or three times over, she would 
know it quite perfectly ; and she used to learn a great 
deal, so that she could repeat pages and pages without 
any difficulty. Unfortunately for Ethel, visitors who 
came to the house used to like to hear her, and would 
make her repeat poetry to them, and say how nicely 
she said it, until Ethel began to think she had really 
quite a remarkable talent. So I am afraid she used to 
learn a great deal on purpose to have it ready to say, 
and she used to be quite disappointed when visitors 
went away without asking her to repeat something ; in- 
deed, she would sometimes say, ' Shall I say you some 
poetry ? ' And, once started, there was no knowing when 
Ethel would stop, so I am afraid she must have been 
sometimes rather troublesome. 

Once, indeed, it did strike her that everybody might 
not like it; because she heard her brothers laughing 
about a lady who had been dining there, and who, when 
asked after dinner if she would sing, said : ' I do not 
sing ; but I repeat poetry,*^ and had forthwith repeated 
some pages of poetry without being asked. 

1 A fact. 
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After hearing this story, Ethel grew rather better, and, 
at all events, she did not ask to say it ; but it required 
a greater lesson than that to cure her of her conceit. 
I really do not think Ethel would have been conceited 
if she had not been praised so often ; and I think it was 
a great deal the fault of the visitors, for her own little 
attempts at writing she never wished to display, and 
even Arthur had only seen a very few of them. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE TROUT STREAM, 




HE children thought the summer would never 

come, but, long before they expected it, it 

came upon them. . The spring had been 

cold, with late snow and frosts and great gusts of 

wind; people got quite tired of saying to one 

another, * When will the winter be over } ' 

All at once there came a sudden burst of summer 

sun, and the long winter and the cold spring were things 

of the past. Oh dear, how delighted Ethel was to put 

on her cotton frocks ! I wonder if all children enjoy it 

as much as she did, and as I know I used to do. The 

delightful summery feeling of the cool print, and the 

delicious way in which it rustles as you walk down the 

stairs in the pride of its starch ; the dear old patterns 

of the frocks you remember so well, even tears and 

mended rents recalling happy days in the woods. What 

matter if the frocks are so short that mamma holds up 

her hands in horror, and nurse says, ' How lucky we put 

those tucks I' They are summer frocks, and that is 

enough for us. 

We may take the privilege of skipping over the rest 

H 
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of the winter and the spring. I know you will be de- 
lighted to do so. It is summer at Danehurst, the holidays 
have begun, and once more all ten of them are together. 

Let us take a look at the children, for some months 
have passed. They all look much the same, except 
Walter, who has grown so tall and thin since his illness 
that we should hardly know him to be the same boy, 
Eric looks a little more thoughtful and less childish. 
The others are just the same, only taller. The cousins 
are with them, so that the same happy Christmas party 
are all gathered together. 

The elder ones are at the present moment all gathered 
anxiously round Mr. Maitland. * Do fix a day, father ; 
the fine weather might not last. Do let us have a day at 
the trout stream.* 

This expedition was the day of the year to the children. 
First of all, it meant a long day in the woods and a 
picnic, but most delightful of all was the paddling 
in the trout stream and tickling trout. 

Tickling trout. I wonder if you have ever heard of 
that, boys ; if not, I will tell you all about it Now, I 
daresay you know that trout are very shy fish, and very 
difficult to catch with the rod, at all events for young; 
inexperienced fishermen. The least sight of you above 
the bank is enough to scare away the fish, and send them 
hurrying down the stream and hiding under the banks. 
Well, then, what will you say when I tell you that it is 
quite possible to catch these shy fish in your hands, by 
feeling softly under the banks, and, when you touch a 
fish, tickling it very gently with your fingers? The 
fish will lie quite quiet, and you gradually pass your 
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hand nearer and nearer to its head, when all at once 
you shut your hand upon your prey, and the fish is 
caught. 

Mr. Maitland was quite ready to fix a day, and the 
boys, thinking it best to lose no time, arranged for the 
very next day, and rushed in to ask mother to get 
everything ready for the picnic. 

The trout stream was only about three miles up the 
woods, and the boys would walk with their father. Mrs. 
Maitland and the girls, and even Teddy and Mary, were 
to drive up and bring the lunch. 



The day was a beautiful, cloudless one, and the bc^ 
started soon after ten. This was always the day of her 
life on which Ethel longed to be a boy. She was gene- 
rally fairly content with her position, but, on the trout 
stream days, how she longed to take off her shoes and 
stockings and paddle in the stream with the boys I 

When the carriage party drove up about twelve, they 
found the boys all hard at work. There was always a 
good deal of excitement as to where they should find 
them, as the stream ran winding about through the 
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woods, and there was a great deal of shouting and calling 
before they came upon them. 

The way the boys fished was this. After taking off 
their boots and stockings, and turning their trousers up 
to their knees, they got into the stream, and in various 
places made dams right across the stream with stones 
and pieces of turf. This prevented the trout from swim- 
ming right away, and before long a great many fish 
were landed and put into cans of water which had been 
brought to hold them. 

Arthur, during his walk, had excited great amusement 
with respect to these cans. He particularly asked if he 
might carry one of the fish cans, and the older ones, who 
did not care so much about the honour, were quite 
content that he should. Accordingly, Arthur marched 
along in great pride, carrying his fish can in triumph. 
But the walk was long, and the sun^was hot. Presently 
Master Arthur's arms began to ache. 

' This can is very heavy,* he groaned. 

• Is it ? ' said Willie, who had got another. * I do not 
find mine heavy at all.' 

Now, as Willie was a few months the youngest, Arthur 
did not like to say he was tired of carrying his can, so 
he trudged manfully on. At last they came to a stile, 
and then Arthur gave in altogether. He put his can on 
the ground and sat down, declaring that he could not 
carry it a step farther. 

' Here, hand it over to me,* said Eric good-naturedly. 
*I really cannot think why you find it so heavy; 
your arms must have grown strangely weak all of a 
sudden.' 
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He stretched out his hand for it, and the next moment 
burst out laughing. 

* Hullo I Arthur ; why, it's full of water. No wonder 
you found it heavy. Why did not you empty it out } * 
and so saying, he poured the contents on the ground. 

* Stop, stop, Eric ! ' cried Arthur hastily. ' I filled it 
on purpose ; don't you know that we have got to put 
the fish in it ? * 

' And cannot we fill it at the stream ? ' shouted Eric, 
whilst all the boys went into a roar of laughter. 

*Oh! I never thought of that/ said Arthur rather 
sheepishly. 

You may fancy that Arthur never heard the end of 
that joke, and Arthur's can became a sort of proverb in 
the family. 

This absurd mistake led to many stories of similar 
ones, and Mr. Maitland amused them very much by 
several he knew. One which I can vouch for being 
quite true was rather an unfortunate one. 

A gentleman had a flock of sheep which were turned 
into a turnip field to feed. His shepherd came to him 
to say that the sheep's teeth were so bad that they could 
not pull up the tutnips. * Pull them out, pull them out,* 
was the reply, the gentleman meaning, *Pull out the 
turnips.' Imagine his horror when, some days later, his 
shepherd came to him. * I have pulled out all the sheep's 
teeth, and they don't eat a bit better.' How the sheep 
got on after that I cannot tell you ; I hope they were 
speedily converted into mutton. 

Now I must return to the boys and their fishing. 

Mrs. Maitland and the girls seated themselves on the 
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banks and watched the boys. Ethel occasionally could 
not resist leaning over and trying to reach under the 
banks, in hopes of getting a fish ; but as the only result 
of this was very nearly to take a header into the water, 
Mrs. Maitland at last called her away, and they went to 
find a place for dinner. 

By one o'clock a most sumptuous dinner was laid out 
under the trees, and the boys were quite ready to leave 
their fishing and take part in the feast 

The cloth had been spread by the side of a little well 
some way higher up in the woods, and it was a most 
attractive place — not the less so because this well, which 
was called Mag's Well, was supposed to be a wishing- 
well ; and it was said that whoever drank of the water 
and wished a wish, would have it come true before the 
year was out 

I cannot say that the wishes very often came true ; 
but, anyhow, the water was very clear and fresh, and, no 
matter how hot the day might be, it was always per- 
fectly cold. Florence had never been there before, and 
Eric said that she must be the first to drink of the 
water and have the first wish. 

* Very well,' said Florence, eager to have her wish ; for 
she intended to wish that her father and mother and all 
of them should come and live close to Danehurst, so 
that she could always be with her cousins. 

She was just going to dip her mug into the water, 
when Eric cried out, 'Stop, stop,* and, taking a little 
wooden cup out of his pocket, said, * The water must be 
drunk out of this cup.' 

* Oh dear ! ' said Florence ; ' I did not know that there 
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was a particular cup. How very funny ! I suppose it 
must be very old/ 

Eric looked perfectly grave, and she did not see that 
the other children were trying hard to suppress their 
laughter, whilst Arthur was shaking on the ground, his 
face hidden in the moss. 

Eric with the greatest solemnity filled the cup and 
placed it in Florence's hand. 

'Now,' said he, 'you must not drink any of it until 
you have counted a hundred very slowly and distinctly. 
Then drink the water at one draught, and wish. Mind 
you drink every drop.* 

Florence began to look quite impressed with all 
these preparations, but did exactly as Eric told her. 
As she came to the word hundred, she hastily drank 
off the water. The next moment she flung down the 
cup. 

'What horrible stuff! I thought you said it was such 
delicious water. I never tasted such bitter stuff in my 
life ; it is just like quinine.' 

' Is it ? ' exclaimed Eric in a tone of feigned astonish- 
ment ; ' let me see.' 

He dipped a cup into the well. ' Delicious I ' he ex- 
claimed, drinking it up. ' Bitter 1 not the least in the 
world. Try this, Florence.' 

Nothing, however, would induce Florence to taste the 
water again, though all the others drank some and said 
it was excellent. 

All said it was a most extraordinary thing, when just 
then Teddy, who had been absorbed in watching the 
dinner laid out, picked up the cup. ' Why, here is your. 
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bitter cup, Eric/ he said ; * how did it come down here 
on the grass ? ' 

A burst of laughter showed Florence that she had 
been played a trick by her mischievous cousin. 

Eric had got a cup made of the wood of a tree which 
is so excessively bitter, that, if you put water in it, 
it becomes so bitter that you can hardly drink it, 
and the longer you let it stand, the worse it becomes. 
Florence only laughed, for she was very good-natured, 

but she declared that she should not get the taste out of 
her mouth all day. 

However, with Walter's help, she managed to turn 
the tables on Eric at the picnic ; for they took some 
water in the cup, and, when Eric was not looking, they 
slyly poured it into his ginger beer. Eric was very much 
disgusted at being so taken in, and took good care to 
keep his cup in his pocket for the rest of the day. 

When dinner was over, the children amused themselves 
by washing the plates and dishes in the stream, and then 
packed them up in the hampers. They all declared 
that this was the very best and nicest picnic that they 
had ever had ; but, as they said exactly the same thing 
every year, you may think how delightful a day in the 
* trout stream woods ' was. 

Only one misfortune happened during the whole day, 
and this was not a very great one either. Ethel had in 
her possession a little green tumbler. It was one of the 
presents that she had received off that very Christmas 
tree which I told you about. It was not of any great 
value — I should think it probably cost twopence ; but I 
really believe that Ethel liked this little tumbler better 
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than anything else. You see, it was so nice to put in 
her pocket when she went out for a walk on a hot day ; 
and then, if she came to any little stream, she could 
drink out of it. Then it held flowers so nicely, and, if 
she held it up to the light, it looked so pretty. Al- 
together, Ethel thought that nothing could be so nice as 
this little green tumbler. 

Of course, she brought it with her to the picnic, and 
drank out of it, and was quite pleased if any one asked 
her to lend it to them. It is my belief that she thought 
it made the water taste sweeter, just as Eric's cup made 
it bitter. 

She carefully washed it herself, and put it in her pocket, 
and ran about to play with the others. 

A little later in the afternoon, Teddy came up to her. 
* Oh, Ethel, we have found such a dear little waterfall.* 

She followed her brother, and he showed her a pretty 
little waterfall running and jumping over the stones. 

'Ethel, would it not be nice to catch some of that 
water in your little glass } Do lend it me.* 

* I am so afraid you will break it, Teddy.* 

* Oh ! I will take the greatest possible care,* said the 
little fellow, who did not often go out with the older 
ones, and thought it would be a great treat to drink out 
of Ethel's tumbler. 

' Very well ; here it is,* said Ethel. 
She gave her treasure to Teddy, who took it with 
great delight. 

* Look here, Ethel ; I will stand it on this little stone, 
and then the water will come pouring into it ; and won't 
it be fun } * 
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Very carefully, indeed, did Teddy put the glass on the 
stone ; but, alas ! alas ! the children did not think with 
what force the water came that seemed to be springing 
so lightly. Splash, dash, and away went the little glass 
off the slippery stones, and was broken all to pieces. 

' Oh, Teddy 1 ' 

' Oh, Ethel ! * and in a moment poor little Teddy's 
tears came pouring forth, making a little waterfall of 
their own over his nose. Ethel could not stand Teddy's 
tears, and, after one struggle with herself not to be angry, 
she said bravely, ' Never mind, Teddy \ it cannot be 
helped ; it was only an accident.* 

Teddy was so grateful to Ethel for not being angry, 
that he told her he should save up his money and buy 
her a ' gold cup.' As Teddy had only a halfpenny in 
his possession, this made Ethel laugh, though she felt a 
little sad all day when she thought of her green glass. 

The boys by this time had gone back to the stream, 
and fished till all were tired. They had caught about 
twenty or thirty fish, so that they were well content. 

The fish" were all carefully put in the cans, as they 
were going to turn them out into a trout pond that Mr. 
Maitland had made. 

Mrs. Maitland and the younger ones drove home 
before tea, and Arthur and Willie were quite tired enough 
to be ready to go with them. 

The others did not return till nearly seven o'clock, 
tired and hungry, but very happy, and wishing that they 
could fish in the trout stream every day of their lives. 



CHAPTER XV. 



FLOSS. 




OTHER/ said Arthur one day, *do you 

remember that you promised I should 

have a dog all my very own if I did my 

lessons well for three months ? You know Miss 

Forbes said I had when she went away.' 

' I have not forgotten, Arthur, and I have 
been trying to get one for you. I meant it to have been 
a surprise, and I thought you had forgotten all about it' 

* Not I,' said Arthur, shaking his head. 

* Well, suppose I should say that one is coming next 
Monday.' 

* Really, mother } ' 
' Really.' 

Arthur instantly turned head over heels three times 
to let off his spirits. 

* What is it like, mother ? ' 

' It is a little white dog, and its name is Floss.' 

* And is it good-tempered ? ' 

* Quite, I believe, and well used to children.' 
Arthur ran off to tell the others, and counted the days 

anxiously till Monday came. 

123 
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The dog was to be at the station, which was three 
miles off, at four o'clock, and Arthur begged to be 
allowed to go with the coachman to fetch it. He was 
in the greatest possible excitement, and crammed his 
pockets full of biscuits ; for he felt sure that Floss would 
be half-starved, as she had to come a long way. 

The children were all greatly interested about Arthur's 
dog ; and when the pony carriage was seen coming in 
at the gate, they were all watching eagerly. 

' Where is Floss ? What is she like ? ' 

'She is not come,' said Arthur, looking wofully 
disappointed ; ' and there will not be another train in 
till six o'clock.' 

There was a universal groan. 

* How very tiresome ! ' said Mrs. Maitland. * It is such 
a long way to have to send again ; I should think the 
stationmaster would take care of her for the night.' 

*0h, mother!' cried Arthur; 'supposing he should 
not, and suppose Floss should die; or she might go 
mad with nothing to drink, and such a hot day. Oh ! 
could not I walk ? ' 

Mrs. Maitland could not resist Arthur's pleading face. 
'Well, I suppose you must go again,' she said to the 
coachman ; and Arthur had to make up his mind to wait. 

Half-past five came at last, and the coachman started 
once more. 

Arthur hardly knew how to wait that hour during 
which he was gone. When at last he saw the carriage 
in the distance, he set off and rushed down the road to 
meet it. 

' Have you got her 1 ' he gasped out. 
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' No, Master Arthur ; she has not come.* 
' It's too bad, I do declare ! ' cried Arthur, stamping 
his foot. ' They promised she should come to-day. 1 
daresay those horrid porters have kept her somewhere. 
I declare I will ask father to write to the Company, that 
I will. Oh ! do you think she can be stolen } * 

* No, no. Master Arthur ! that is not likely. I daresay 
she will turn up all right to-morrow.' 

To Arthur's relief, his mother was almost as much 
annoyed as he was to have sent twice such a long way 
for nothing. 

* I hope nothing has happened to her ; I think I had 
really better telegraph and see.' 

' Oh, do ! ' cried Arthur, brightening. 

His mother accordingly wrote rather a peremptory 
telegram, which greatly pleased Arthur. 

' Dog not arrived. Have twice sent three miles to the 
station. Telegraph when it was sent.' 

Arthur begged to run to the post, which was close by, 
with it, and when it was once gone he felt happier. His 
mother said he should sit up till nine o'clock, and, if an 
answer did not come before then, he must go to bed. 
Happily, just before the clock struck, Firkin came into 
the room with the silver waiter in his hand, and on it a 
yellow envelope. 

Arthur flew for it and gave it to his mother, who 
hastily opened it and read : * Very sorry. By a mistake, 
dog not sent. Will be sent to-morrow.' 

' Well, at all events, you can go to bed happily now,' 
said his mother; 'you know that your dog is neither 
dead, mad, nor lost.' 
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* But I shall have to wait another whole day/ sighed 
Arthur. 

• Never mind ; it will be a lesson of patience for you. 
Run off now as fast as you can.' 

The next day seemed the very longest Arthur had 
ever spent ; but it came to an end at last, and he 
joyfully drove off to the station. 

When the carriage came back, Arthur could be seen 
in the distance hugging something white on his lap, so 
they knew that Floss had come. 

She was a nice little white dog, with curly hair and 
black ears, and seemed very gentle and good-tempered, 
but rather frightened with the journey and the strange 
faces. It was curious to see how she seemed to adopt 
Arthur at once as her little master ; and though she soon 
gfrew very fond of all the children, she never cared for 
any of them as she did for Arthur, and would leave 
them at once at the sound of her master^s voice, and 
rush to him, or, if she could not get to him, she would 
stand whining so piteously that Arthur would be obliged 
to go and let her out from wherever she was. Arthur 
thought Floss was quite perfect ; but I am bound in 
truth to say that she had her faults. She was not at 
all obedient. I suppose she had not been trained 
properly when she was a puppy ; for the education of 
dogs, like children, must be begun very early. 

If you wanted her and called her, she was almost certain 
to run away, and the more you called, the faster she 
ran. Then, if you scolded her, she was only certain to 
run farther away next time. Mrs. Maitland gave her 
up in despair, and said Arthur must manage his own dog. 
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For the first few weeks Arthur lived in agony lest 
his beloved Floss should be stolen. I must say she was 
not a very beautiful or a very valuable dog, but Arthur 
considered her both, and thought that every one would 
long to possess her. Near their home was a large 
common, and Floss was very fond of running about 
there, and many were the chases that Arthur had after 
her. It seemed as if Floss quite delighted in these races, 
and, whenever she could, she would scamper off and rush 
about among the furze bushes. 

One very hot'summer day she went off as usual, with 
Arthur after her. She ran, and he ran, till Arthur was 
ready to drop. Sometimes she would wait till her 
master had nearly caught her, and then off she would 
go like an arrow. At last Arthur was quite tired of 
going after her. 

' I will not run any farther/ he said to himself ; * she 
will be sure to come back when she is hungry.' 

He turned home disconsolately. Presently he heard 
a scuttling behind him, and there was naughty little 
Floss rushing after him as fast as she could. No sooner 
had she found that Arthur was tired of the fun, and was 
going back, than she at once perversely gave up running 
away. She rushed up to Arthur and jumped into his 
arms. The worst part was, too, that she made Arthur 
carry her the whole way home ; so she managed to get 
all the fun, and Arthur all the trouble. One thing she 
did, which I do think was very clever. She used to play 
hide-and-seek with the children. She really played 
quite as if she understood all about it. She would wait 
whilst Arthur went and hid somewhere in the bushes. 
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and then rush ofT and look for him, and find him, too, 
very quickly indeed. Sometimes one of the children 
would hold her, and cover up her eyes, whilst Arthur 
hid ; but, when they let her go, she always rushed 
straight to the place where her little master was hidden. 
One night they had a great alarm about her. It happened 
later on in the autumn ; but as this is a chapter all about 
Floss, I will give you the account of it here. 

One of the naughty things that Floss did, was to go out 
hunting in the woods. Now, as Mr. Maitland was very 



fond of shooting, he was not at all pleased to have Floss 
running about the woods and disturbing all the pheasants 
and rabbits. 

Accordingly, he said that Floss really must be tied 
up ; so Arthur got a long cord, and tied Floss up to the 
bench on the lawn. But Floss was very wretched ; she 
whined and she cried till she made Arthur's heart ache; 

Then Arthur thought of what he considered a capital 
plan. He got a great branch of laurel with a quantity 
of leaves, and tied it to the end of the cord ; then he let 
Floss loose, because she could not run in the bushes with 
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this long cord and bush at the end. He and Ethel went 
for a walk soon after in the woods, taking Floss with 
them. They found the arrangement of the cord answer 
capitally, for, whenever Floss tried to run away, she was 
pulled up short by the bunch of leaves, which caught 
among the brambles, and had to wait until they released 
her. They helped her through the bushes and thick 
part of the wood, and then, after playing about for 
some time, suddenly recollected that it must be dinner- 
time, and rushed home, quite forgetting Floss. She ran 
after them as usual, for she too had begun to think about 
dinner, when all at once she felt a great pull at her 
neck, and there was that horrid cord caught again in the 
bushes. 

Floss waited a minute, expecting Arthur and Ethel to 
come to her help ; but, as they did not, she began to 
whine. By this time, however, the children were out of 
hearing, and poor Floss was left in the wood. 

How Arthur came to forget Floss at dinner-time, I 
cannot think ; he had never done such a thing before, but 
somehow he did to-day. 

After dinner it began to pour with rain ; so the children 
went to the play-room, never thinking of the poor hungry 
little dog out in the pouring rain. 

When Floss found that the children had really for- 
gotten her, she tried desperately to get away ; she pulled 
and jumped and rushed about, but all she did was to 
twist the cord tighter and tighter round the bushes until 
she felt half choked. It really was too bad, and very 
unkind of her master. True, she had played him many 

a trick ; but to be forgotten like this was very hard. 

I 
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To make matters worse, the rain began to pour 
down. Floss hated rain, and much preferred to lie on 
the soft rug in front of the fire. She was very cold 
and very wretched ; surely Arthur would remember her 
soon. 

She whined and barked at intervals ; but hour after 
hour passed by, and no one came. She felt chilled to 
the bone, and was quite sure that she would become 
rheumatic, like Turk, the great yard dog. 

The afternoon wore by, and the day darkened into 
twilight. She was sure Arthur was having his tea, and 
would think about her ; still no one came. Once she 
heard a distant footstep ; she sprang up and barked, but 
it was only the gardener, and he passed by. 

Soon it grew quite dark, and the rain still poured 
pitilessly down. Poor little Floss curled herself up 
among the wet leaves and tried to sleep. And all this 
time Arthur never gave a thought to his dog, or, if he 
did, he supposed that she was in the kitchen, for she 
was very fond of the cook. At last, when it was nearly 
bed-time, his mother said to him, * Where is Floss } I have 
not seen her all the afternoon,* 

Then Arthur was struck with a sudden agony, and he 
remembered how he had left Floss in the wood, and 
how impossible it would be for her to get home without 
him. He rushed with a vain hope to the kitchen. No ! 
she was not there, and no one had seen anything of her. 
Oh dear, oh dear ! what was to be done } 

* Could some one go out and look for her ? ' 

Mrs. Maitland looked out of the window ; it was quite 
dark, and the rain was pouring down like a waterspout. 
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* I really cannot ask any of the servants to go out in this 
rain.' 

* Oh, mother, mother ! Poor little Floss, she will die in 
this rain.* 

' I daresay it will not hurt her,' said his father, ' and it 
will be a lesson to her not to run away any more/ 

* But it was not her fault this time/ pleaded Arthur, 
ready to cry at the thought of his little favourite being 
left all night. * Or,* he added, as a terrible afterthought 
struck him, *she may have been stolen, and we shall 
never see her again/ 

Luckily for Arthur, his mother's maid, Jane, was very 
fond of Floss, and sorry to see Arthur's distress. 

* Never mind. Master Arthur/ she said ; * I will go out 
and look for him.* 

She put on a waterproof, and, taking an umbrella, she 

sallied forth. 

When she got outside she began calling, * Floss, Floss!' 
A moment's pause, and then Arthur, who had been 

listening intently at the window, sprang to his feet, for a 

faint yelping was heard in the distance. 

* Oh, I can hear her, I can hear her ! My dear Floss, 
she is all safe.* 

Away went Jane in the direction that the sound came 
from, but it was no easy matter to find her way in the 
dark; and, would you believe it, when Floss heard her 
calling, she suddenly turned quite sulky and would not 
bark any more. 

*As they did not choose to come and look for me 
before, they shall have a good hunt now,' she said to 
herself. 
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Silly little Floss ; she quite forgot that she could not 
be found if she did not bark, to say where she was. 
Ohce Jane was quite close to her ; but she kept as still 
as a mouse, rather enjoying the fun, for she felt sure now 
of being liberated. 

She was rather dismayed when, after a long hunt, 
Jane went back to the house, saying that it was quite 
impossible to find Floss. 

Poor Arthur was in a great state, and wanted to rush 
out himself, but of course this was quite impossible ; and 
they were just sadly closing the door when again yelps 
were heard, and diis time much louder. Floss had 
begun to think that it was her last chance, and that she 
had better make as much noise as she could. 

Jane started once more, and this time Floss kept up 
such an incessant noise that she had no difficulty in 
finding her, but a great deal of trouble in disentangling 
the cord, which had got twisted up into knots. How 
delighted Arthur was when she reappeared with his little 
favourite ! How he hugged Floss, wet though she was, 
I need not describe here. Floss never had such a dinner 
in her life as Arthur gave her then, and she was very 
thankful indeed to curl herself up in her basket before 
the kitchen fire. I really think, after this, Floss did not 
go out hunting so much again. 





CHAPTER XVI. 

ETHEVS LESSON. 

THINK we must get up a party to go and 
see the ruins of Beecham Castle/ said Mr. 
Maitland one day. 'When Mrs. Holden 
and her daughters are with us, it will be some- 
thing to do.' 

* That will be great fun/ said the boys. * You 
always said that we should go one day ; it is two years 
since we have been there.' 

Beecham Castle was an old ruin in the neighbourhood 
of Danehurst. It had been a castle in the reign of 
William the Conqueror, but the present possessor had 
ruthlessly pulled it down and converted it into a ruin. 
Nothing delighted the children so much as to be allowed 
to go there and scramble among the old walls, and try 
to make out where the rooms had been. 

' Do you think I shall be able to go/ said Ethel, who 
had never been. ' I should so like it' 

' Well, we must try and squeeze you and Florence in/ 
said her father ; * the waggonette will hold a good many. 
Some might go in the pony carriage, and the boys can 
ride and walk in turns/ 

Mrs. Holden was a very old friend of Mrs. Maitland, 

138 
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but she had lived abroad until the last year, and she 
was now coming with her two daughters Maud and 
Ada, girls of seventeen and eighteen, to stay at Dane- 
hurst for a few weeks. 

The boys thought it -would be ' a great bore,' as they 
expressed it, to have visitors. But Ethel was rather 
pleased than otherwise. She liked strangers, and per- 
haps they would ask her to say poetry. Every one she 
knew was almost tired of hearing her, and she was not 
often asked to say any now. 

The visitors came as expected, and proved a very 
pleasant addition to the household. Mrs. Holden was 
very kind, and the girls merry and bright — quite ready 
to play cricket or fish with the boys, who pronounced 
them to be ' regular bricks.' 

Ethel at once became devoted to Maud, and Florence 
to Ada; and the two girls could seldom move about 
without a small girl hanging on to them, and generally 
a boy or two behind. 

There was only one drawback to Ethel's happiness : 
she was not asked to repeat poetry ! I do not know 
whether Mrs. Maitland had begun to notice her little 
daughter's conceit, and had given her visitors a hint, but 
certainly no encouragement was given to Ethel to show 
off. Once she did ask Maud timidly if she was fond of 
poetry, and so great was her devotion that she quite 
longed to confide in her new friend that she hoped some 
day to be a poetess herself. 

Maud only replied she did not care a bit for it, and 
Ethel was obliged to content herself with beginning a 
poem on her new friend. 
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She began like this — 

* Maud Holden, 
Thine hair is golden.' 

Unluckily for her, she told Arthur about it, and read 
him the beginning. 

* But Maud's hair is nearly black, Ethel/ 

* Never mind, Arthur ; that is what is called a poetical 
licence.' 

' Poetical nonsense, I should say,* said Arthur; and this 
so disconcerted Ethel, that, as she could not find another 
rhyme to Holden, she was obliged to give up her poem. 

When the expedition to Beecham was quite decided 
on, Ethel was in an agony lest she should not go in the 
same carriage as Maud; half the pleasure of the day 
would be gone if she could not sit by her side. 

All was at last arranged, and in a most satisfactory 
way to Ethel. Mrs. Maitland said she should drive Mrs. 
Holden in the pony carriage. Mr. Maitland was going 
to drive the waggonette with the girls and little ones, 
and such of the boys as could not find room in it were 
to take turns walking and riding. 

Ethel longed for the day. Five miles* drive with 
Maud ! Only one thing would make the day quite 
perfect: if Maud or Ada would but ask her to say 
some poetry. She did want them to know how nicely 
she could say it ; she never had wanted to say it so much 
to any one as she had to them. What could she do } 
She did not like to offer to say some, for the boys would 
laugh so ; but if she could manage to make them notice 
how fond she was of it, perhaps then they would ask her. 

Now there was a book of ballads that the children 
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were all very fond of. It was a very large, thick volume, 
and bound in boards very heavy and cumbersome — a 
book that you would like to rest upon a table whilst 
you were reading it. 

Thought Ethel to herself: ' I will take the ballad book 
with me. It is so large and so heavy that they must 
see it, and perhaps Maud will say, " What are you read- 
ing } " or, perhaps, ** How fond that child must be of 
poetry, to take such a large book about with her ! " ' 

Accordingly, when the day arrived and the waggon- 
ette was at the door, Ethel appeared with the ballad 
book under her arm. 

'You are never going to take that huge book with 
you } * said Mrs. Maitland. 

' Oh, mother, do let me ; it is such a delightful book.' 
Ethel spoke rather loudly, hoping that Maud would hear 
her, but unfortunately she was looking the other way. 

Maud got into the waggonette, and Ethel was presently 
nestled up by her side. 

As soon as the carriage started, she opened her book 
and began diligently to read. Really, she would have 
greatly preferred to look about her and talk to Maud ; 
but if she did not appear entirely absorbed in her poetry 
book, who would notice her ? 

Mile after mile was passed, and Ethel still sat reading, 
though no one paid any attention. She was not enjoying 
herself very much. The great book was terribly heavy 
and hot on her small knees. She could not spare a 
hand to hold up her parasol. Her eyes ached with 
reading in the carriage, and she missed seeing many 
beautiful views. 
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At last, Beecham Castle was reached, and the party 
all got out of the carriage and entered the park. Ethel 
had a great mind to leave the ballad book in the carriage ; 
but, after having carried it so far, it would be very absurd 
to leave it behind now. So she trudged after the others, 
carrying it in her arms. It was all very well for a little 
way, but, after a time, how her arms began to ache ! 
First she carried it under one arm, then she put it under 
the other, till she felt as if her arms would drop off; 
sometimes she tried carrying it in both arms like a 
baby. 

The sun shone down hotter and hotter. The others 
were racing over the grass and up the long lime avenue. 
They were happy enough : they had nothing to carry ; 
whilst Ethel toiled on almost ready to cry, and all the 
tim-e no one took any notice of the great burden that 
she had laid upon herself. 

When they got to the ruins, it was almost worse. 
The children were climbing about among the great 
stones. Maud was there, and Ada; even her mother 
and Mrs. Holden were walking about among them. 

She dared not lay the book down, for it was a valuable 
one, and the children were only allowed to use it on 
condition of taking great care of it. She wanted to 
climb too, but that book ! She wanted to pick flowers, 
but that book ! She wanted to take hold of Maud's 
hand, but she required both her own to carry that book ! 
If Ethel had ever loved the ballad book, how she hated 
it now 

Do you not think that poor little Ethel had a lesson 
that was enough to cure her of conceit for the rest of her 
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life ? I am sure I do. And then no one had made the 
slightest remark about it ; it was almost as if they had 
done it on purpose. I wonder if they had ? 

Once or twice Ethel thought she would ask one of 
the boys to carry it a little way; but then she was sure 
they would not like it at all, and would probably say, 
'Why on earth did you bring it?' No, there was 
nothing to be done but to make the best of it, and go 
on carrying it. She would never be so foolish again as 
to spoil her day by taking a great book about with her. 

She sat down under a tree with the book on her lap. 
It was no good thinking of running about, so she had 
better sit down and rest whilst she could. Her day was 
spoilt, but after all she had no one to thank but herself. 

And so Ethel sat down, thankfully laying the book 
beside her, and, leaning her tired little head against a 
tree, began thinking. And as she sat there thinking, 
Ethel grew so tired that at last the ruins, and the trees, 
and the flowers, and the sunshine, all seemed to get 
mixed up together and began dancing before her. She 
closed her eyes and fell fast asleep. 

I told you one of Ethel's dreams before ; for Ethel was 
very fond of dreaming, whether she was asleep or awake. 
She had ano.ther curious dream now, which I am also 
going to tell you. 

She thought that Beecham Castle was before her, not 
in ruins overgrown with ivy, but a stately castle. Lords 
and ladies upon prancing steeds passed over a great 
drawbridge, which hung above a moat filled with water. 
Crowds of men and women hurried in. Handsome pages 
in beautiful dresses passed backwards and forwards. 
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All seemed in a great state of excitement about siome- 
thing. 

'What meaneth this?' asked Ethel of an ancient 
retainer. ' I would fain know what is doing at Beecham 
Castle, and wherefore this gay assembly ? * 

You see Ethel spoke in language suited to the times, 

*This is the day/ quoth the ancient retainer, 'when all 
men may come to Beecham Castle and seek to find the 
key to the " chamber of learning." ' 

'The "chamber of learning,"' repeated Ethel ; ' say what 
that may be ? * 

* Where hast thou dwelt, fair damsel, that thou hast 
not heard of the " chamber of learning " ? Know thou, 
then, that it is a room in this castle. It is fast locked, 
and only he who knocketh aright may enter and possess 
the treasures.' 

* And might I be permitted to try ? ' asked Ethel. 

* Assuredly,* answered the retainer. * All may seek to 
enter. On one day in every year a candidate is admitted, 
but unless he knocketh aright the door will not open.' 

Ethel rose up and hastened to the castle. No one 
opposed her, and she entered in with the other seekers 
after knowledge. She soon reached a closed door, on 
which was inscribed in letters of gold : 

' ®!je Cljam&er of Itnotoletrge/ 

Ethel stood and watched the seekers come, one after 
another, and strive to open the door. 

Very proud and consequential they most of them 
seemed, and they came one after another, as though 
certain that the door would open to them. 
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First, an aged man came with a long white beard. 

* I have been studying all my life/ said he ; ' I have only 
to knock and enter/ 

He knocked loudly, but the door opened not, and be 
was obliged to turn away humiliated. 

Then came a statesman, hurrying up as though he 
could not leave the affairs of the nation for a moment. 
He struck boldly, but the door remained fast. 

Next came an author. He had a pile of manuscripts 
in his hand. ' These will astonish the world/ he said, 

* and will open the door for me.* He struck at it with 
his manuscripts, but to his great surprise it did not open 
for his wonderful ideas. 

I have not time to tell you of all — ^artists with their 
pictures, lawyers with their briefs, poets with their poems, 
all hammering one after the other ineffectually. 

At last Ethel's heart swelled within her. * Surely it is 
reserved for me to open it ! * she cried. She shouldered 
the ballad book, and, grasping it with both hands, she 
struck such a mighty blow with it that the pages burst 
from their binding; but the door opened not. Ethel 
was very much astonished, and somewhat scornfully 
stood aside to let a poor shabbily dressed girl come 
up. 

* As if she could open it,* she said to herself ; and, ' As 
if she could open it,* echoed all the others. Now, though 
every one was so contemptuous, there was, if they could 
have seen it, something very taking in this quiet unas- 
suming girl, and you might guess that brains were not 
wanting behind that broad forehead. 

* I wonder if I might knock,* she said softly. * I do 
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not know much, but I do want to learn.' She gave such 
a little timid tap that every one burst out laughing, 
when, lo ! the great door rolled back and disclosed a 
vaulted chamber full of such treasures as I cannot 
describe to you. 

Ethel sprang forward to peep in, so did all the other 
lookers-on ; but an invisible hand seemed to push them 
all back, whilst a voice said : ' None but the humble- 
minded can enter in here ; only those who are willing to 
learn can be admitted to the chamber of knowledge. 



Let those who are puffed up with their own conceit 
remain outside.' 

The door closed again with a bang, and Ethel, suddenly 
opening her eyes, found that it was a dream. 

' Tired, Ethel ? ' said her mother's voice ; and, looking 
up, Ethel saw her mother seated by her with the ballad 
book on her lap. ' You have been very sound asleep.' 

' I was so tired,' said Ethel with a great impulse of 
confession upon her ; ' I wish I had never brought that 
horrible great book.' 
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' I do not think it has been much pleasure to you/ 

* Pleasure, mother ; it has spoilt my whole day.' 
' And what made you bring it ? ' 

Ethel's cheeks grew crimson, and she laid her head 
down on her mother's lap. ' I wanted them to know I 
liked poetry, mother ; but I know now how silly and 
conceited I have been.' 

'And how have you found out that?' asked her 
mother. 

'Because I could not get in to the ''chamber of 
knowledge." * 

' The chamber of knowledge ! ' repeated her mother in 
surprise ; ' what do you mean ? * 

' Oh dear,' said Ethel ; ' I quite forgot it was a dream.' 

She then related to her mother the wonderful dream 
that I have told you. 

' I do not quite understand it all, mother ; do you think 
it does mean that if we are conceited we shall not be 
able to learn ? ' 

' I do not think it means exactly that,' answered her 
mother, ' for I have known a good many conceited people 
who were clever ; but I do think that you will find, as a 
rule, that the most clever people of all are the most 
humble-minded : for the more they learn, the more they 
see how little their own knowledge is, and how much 
there is still before them to learn.' 

' And what do you think the treasures were ? I do so 
wish I could have had just one peep.* 

* I think you would have been disappointed,' said her 
mother, smiling ; * for I do not fancy you would have seen 
either gold or silver or precious stones.' 
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' Was there nothing there, then ? ' said Ethel. ' I think 
there must have been, or people would not have been so 
anxious to get in.* 

' Yes ; there was something, and infinitely more 
precious than gold or silver.' 

* What then, mother ? * asked little Ethel in a puzzled 
voice. ' Do you know ? ' 

' I will tell you when we get home,* said her mother ; 
* and now leave the ballad book with me, and run off and 
play.' 

Cannot you fancy what a hug Ethel gave her mother 
before she rushed off. 

Ethel wondered all the drive home what her mother 
meant was in the chamber of knowledge. Something 
better than gold ; what could it be ? Her mother and 
Mrs. Holden were home first, and, as soon as she got 
back, Ethel ran to her mother's room. 

' What is it, mother } ' she said anxiously. 

' I thought you would be in a hurry to know, and I 
have found the place for you to read what it is.' 

* In the Bible, mother ! Why, my chamber of know- 
ledge was a dream ; how can there be anything about it 
in the Bible ? ' 

' Come and see,' said Mrs. Maitland. 

She was sitting on a low seat by the open window, 
and the setting sun was painting the west in rosy colours, 
and the great stems of the Scotch firs stood out red 
against the sky. 

Ethel leant her head against her mother, and read out 
this — ' Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the 
man that getteth understanding. For the merchandise 
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of it is better than the merchandise of silver, and the 
gdin thereof than fine gold. She is more precious than 
rubies : and all the things that thou canst desire are not 
to be compared unto her. Length of days are in her 
right hand ; and in her left hand riches and honour. 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are 
peace* (Prov. iii. 13-17). 

' I see/ said Ethel thoughtfully. ' Then it is not wrong 
to wish to be clever ? ' 

' No, indeed,* said her mother ; ' I should like you to 
wish to go on learning more and more all your life, for 
God's good talents must not be wasted. Only be careful, 
and remember one thing, that when you find you are 
beginning to feel puffed up and conceited with your 
own small knowledge, Satan is trying to make your 
talents a snare to you, and not a blessing.' 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



THE CRICKET MATCH. 




HE last week before the boys went back to 

school was to be celebrated by a grand 

cricket match. They were all very fond 

of cricket, and, whenever they were not fishing 

or riding, some or other of them were quite sure 

to be found playing cricket. Willie, indeed, was 

perfectly indefatigable. If he could get any one to play 

with him, he wanted nothing else, and he really played 

wonderfully well for a boy of nine years old. If he 

could not always get a boy, he would make Ethel or 

Florence come ; or, if there was no one at all, which was 

not often the case, he would even go and practise bowling 

at the wickets by himself. 

Walter, of course, was captain of the eleven, and he 

had challenged a friend of his, Herbert Stewart, to get 

up an eleven against him. Full as Danehurst was, Mrs, 

Maitland was obliged to find room for some of Walter's 

school friends; and how many the house managed to 

hold you will hardly believe. 

The boys hoped that they had got together a pretty 

K 
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good eleven. There were five of themselves; Arthur 
did not count for very much, but he would do to put in 
at the end. Bertie was in the school eleven, and so was 
Walter. Eric ought to have been, but he could not be 
depended on. Sometimes he would play very well 
indeed, and another time he would go out first ball. 
Willie, little fellow as he was, was one of their best 
bowlers ; and he was so excited about the match that 
he could think of nothing else. 

They had three boys stopping in the house — Duncan 
and Alec Monteith, two Scotch boys, and Bernard Clive, 
all fair players. This made eight, and three friends in 
the neighbourhood made up eleven. However, they 
knew well that Herbert Stewart would get as good ah 
eleven as he possibly could. The boys were at different 
schools, and there was a great deal of friendly rivalry 
among them. Herbert had a cousin at Harrow, who, 
though he was not in the Harrow eleven, had some 
chance of being so; indeed, according to his own account, 
he ought to have been in it, and it was only by gross 
favouritism of another boy that he was not 

' ril tell you what, Herbert,' said this boy, Tom Dent ; 
* we'll lick those Maitland boys all to pieces. I can 
coach you all a bit ; for, of course, at Harrow, I know a 
lot of things that you know nothing about at private 
jBchools. We'll wear the Harrow colours too. I daresay 
we can beat them in one innings.' 

* I do not know,' said Herbert * Bertie is a good bat ; 
so is Walter ; and I do not much like Willie's bowling.' 

'Whatl that little mite of a fellow 1 He bowl! I 
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should just like him to bowl to me ; I'll show you how 
to knock his balls about Did I tell you of that 
match we had at home, and how I hit a fiver over the 
garden wall ? Ah, that was something to see ! that it 
was.' 

'Well,' said his brother Alfred ; 'you know very well 
that old Brown the gardener was bowling, and anybody 
can hit his balls. Besides, Jack says it's not good play 
to hit up in the air ; you're sure to be caught out. And 
he knows, for he played at Lord's in the Harrow eleven. 
Jack was an elder brother, and there was no appeal from 
his opinion.' So Tom chucked a stone into the pond as 
if he were not listening, and marched off with a conse- 
quential air. 

*I do wish Tom was not so cocky,' said Alfred. 
' He really thinks no one knows anything but himself.' 

' Well, I suppose he does play well,' said Herbert. 

' He says he does,' said Alfred, who was very much 
alive to his brother's faults ; ' but Jack seys, if he really 
played well enough to be in the eleven at Harrow, he 
would be sure to be put in. You see, he hits the ball up 
so. He makes some good hits sometimes, but Jack says, if 
the fielding was good, he would be sure to be caught out.* 

On Thursday, the 4th of August, the field in front of 
Danehurst was a very pretty sight. Mr. Maitland had 
had a tent put up for the boys, whilst garden chairs 
and seats were placed under the trees for the lookers-on. 

Maud and Ada undertook to score. Mr. Maitland 
was to be umpire on one side, and the celebrated Jack, 
Alfred and Tom's brother, on the other. 
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The twenty-two boys looked very nice in their white 
cricket flannels with coloured caps. Tom had his wish, 
and all his eleven wore dark-blue and white caps of the 
Harrow colour, and dark-blue rosettes. Walter's eleven 
wore pink caps and pink rosettes, made especially for 
them by the girls. 

Herbert's eleven won the toss ; so the other side went 
out to field. 

'I say, Herbert, you had better put me in first,* said 
Tom Dent. ' I'm sure to make a lot of runs ; I daresay 
I shall see you all out and carry my bat* 

* All right ! ' said Herbert * You go in, and Lionel.' 

Lionel was his next brother, and, though not a good 
hitter, generally managed to stop the balls well and keep 
in a good while. 

Duncan and Willie were put on to bowl, and Lionel 
was to receive the first ball from Duncan. He stopped 
the first five balls easily, but without making a run. 
Then came the over, and now Willie would have to 
bowl to Tom. 

To tell the truth, Willie was not a little excited ; it 
was the first time he had worn cricket flannels, and the 
first regular match he had played in. 

He knew that Tom was considered one of the best 
bats on the other side, and he felt as if it were quite an 
honour to bowl to him. His hand shook a little, and 
the first ball was very wide indeed. 

' Wide ! ' shouted the umpire. 

This made Willie still more nervous, and the next 
ball was wider still. 
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* Steady, boy ! ' shouted Walter. 

' Had not you better put some one else on next over ? ' 
said Alec. 

* Let him alone/ said Walter ; * he'll get his hand in 
presently/ 

' Bowl a little straighter, young one/ called out Tom 
rather contemptuously; and, adding loud enough for 
Willie to hear, * Wish they would put on a boy, and not 
a child, to bowl to me.' 

This put up Willie's mettle. Tom was not half on 
his guard, and Willie's next ball was a straight one. 
Tom hit out carelessly, missed the ball, scraped up a 
piece of the ground ; whilst down went the wickets, ' 
Willie's ball having taken the middle stump. 

' Was that straight enough ? ' said the little fellow, his 
face all aglow. ' Do you want a boy to bowl to you ? ' 

Tom flung down his bat and walked off sulkily. It 
was bad enough to be put out at all, but to be bowled 
by a little whipper-snapper like that I Tom really began 
to think that small boys ought not to be allowed to 
bowl to older ones, and then such disagreeable con- 
sequences could not arise. 

I cannot give you the whole history of this match ; 
it is sufficient to say that Herbert's eleven were all got 
out for thirty-five runs, of which Herbert himself made 
fifteen and carried his bat. Had he put himself in 
earlier, he might have made more runs ; but he did not 
sufficiently value his own play, and modestly put others 
before himself. 

Walter's side then went in and greatly distinguished 
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themselves. Bertie got the score twenty-five, Walter 
twenty, Duncan ten, and all the other some ; even Arthur 
made one run, and was in consequence supremely happy. 
Altogether, they made eighty runs. 

By this time dinner was ready, and, as it was a good 
time for a break, the boys all adjourned to the tent, 
where the dinner had been spread. Every run and hit 
was now eagerly discussed, and plenty of good-humoured 
chaff went on. 

' I am afraid we have not the ghost of a chance,' said 
Herbert 

* Oh, I don't know,' said Alfred ; * you never can tell 
at cricket. But, I say, Herbert, do go in first yourself; 
was a thousand pities you did not put yourself in sooner 
last time ; why, you never went in till seventh wicket 
down.' 

' Very well,' said Herbert, ' I will go in first' 

Soon after half-past two the players were all out in 
the field again, and the play soon began again, Herbert 
and Walter having taken care that the ground should 
be well rolled whilst they were at lunch. 

Herbert played splendidly, and the pinks began to 
grow anxious as the score of the blues rose higher and 
higher. Herbert had already made forty runs himself, 
and seemed steadily in. Tom Dent had made twelve 
when he was caught out off Willie's bowling. There 
were still four wickets to go down, and the score was 
now seventy-five. It was getting very exciting. 

At this moment, however, Herbert hit a ball up in 
the air. Bertie ran to catch it coming down. A moment 
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of agony all over the field, and then such shouts and 
clapping among the pinks that you would have thought 
they had all gone mad, whilst the blues gave a dismal 
groan. Herbert was caught out ! 

After this the rest of the wickets rapidly went down, 
and when the blues were all out the pinks were left with 
forty-one runs to make in order to win. The question 
now was, ' Would they do it ? ' It was past five, and the 
stumps were to be drawn at half-past six. 

* I say,* said Tom to Herbert, ' we will not go out to 
field a moment before our ten minutes are up.' 

* Nonsense,' said Herbert ; ' none of those tricks for me. 
Let us go out as soon as they send their fellows in.' 

Walter sent Eric and Alec in first. The others 
wanted him to go in, but he said, * No ; if Eric gets runs 
at all, he gets them quicker than I do, though I might 
stick in longer.' 

Eric did his utmost, hitting his first ball for a three 
and the next for a two. His innings was short and 
brilliant ; but he played wildly, and at last, in his excite- 
ment, ran himself out, when any one might have seen 
that there was not the vestige of a run. Still, he had 
made fifteen runs, and was cheered accordingly. Walter 
went in next, and played well and steadily, but not 
getting runs very fast. However, the score mounted 
slowly up, and by six o'clock they only wanted fifteen 
to win. 

' Shall we do it ? ' cried Bertie. ' Oh ! do you think 
we shall ? Except Walter, all our best have been in.' 

The spirits of the pinks sank, whilst the shouting of 
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the blues rose as each wicket went down. Six fifteen ; 
still ten runs to make, and only Arthur to go in. 

The little boy felt quite frightened as he took his 
place, the pinks all anxiously beseeching him to play 
steadily, and leave Walter to make the runs, and, what- 
ever he did, not to run Walter out. 

' Now, Arthur, do not do anything but just stop the 
balls,' said Walter; 'leave the hitting to me, and run 
like anything when I call.' 

The excitement in the field was now almost too great 
for any shouting at all, and both sides hardly dared to 
draw a breath. 

Herbert and Lionel were bowling. It was the last 
ball of the over, and Walter would receive it from Lionel. 
Walter knew well that Arthur would be bowled out 
directly by Herbert, whereas Lionel was getting rather 
tired now; so it was everything that he should get to 
the other side. 

A good hit, and the ball went right away across the 
field, and Walter got a run. 

* Run again ! ' cried Arthur excitedly. 

* Stop ! ' shouted Walter, who knew it was everything 
to keep at that end. 

So he kept up the game, each time managing cleverly 
that he should get Herbert's balls ; whilst Arthur had 
Lionel's, which he could easily stop. Three minutes, 
and still five runs to get. 

' We shall not do it after all ! ' cried Willie in agony, 
and he hardly dared to look ; indeed, he turned away 
his eyes for a moment, and the next instant a great 
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shout rent the air. Walter had sent the ball flying over 
the hedge, into the common among the furzes, when it 
was hopelessly ' lost ball.* 

The pinks had won by one wicket. 

'That was a splendid hit of yours/ said Jack to 
Walter later; 'you played capitally, and deserved to 
win the game.' 

Walter flushed with pleasure, for praise from Jack was 
worth having. Thus ended the great cricket match 
between the pinks and the blues at Danehurst. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

HOW PIXIE WAS LOST. 

AN Ward speak to you, sir?* said Firkin 
the next morning to Mr. Maitland as he 
if^ brought in the urn for breakfast. 

'I hope nothing has happened to any 
of the horses/ said Mr. Maitland as he left the 
room. 

*Well, Ward, what is the matter.?' as he saw the 
coachman standing there with a very grave face. 
' I am very sorry, sir, but Pixie is lost' 
Pixie was one of the children's ponies, and a great 
favourite. 

* Lost Pixie ! what do you mean .? ' 

'Why, sir, you know Pixie is always letting him- 
self loose in the stables ; no matter how I fasten him 
up, he manages to get undone. He will even undo a 
knot in a cord under a ball. I've watched him many 
a time. He gives me more trouble than any horse in 
the stables.' 

* Well, but how did he get out } ' 

154 
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' Why, I went to the station late last night, and Fm 
sure I thought I had made the door fast ; but I suppose 
I did not, for when I came back it was wide open and 
Pixie gone. It was quite dark, and of course I could 
do nothing then ; but I went out as soon as it was light 
this morning, but I cannot find him anywhere.' 

* It is very provoking,' said Mr. Maitland. 

'I've been down to the village, and it seems some 
boys saw him about eight last evening in the village, 
and ran after him, and he galloped up the hiH. I've 
been up that way and cannot see anything of him/ 

* Well, I think you had better take the other pony 
and ride up the hill ; he has probably gone on the downs 
somewhere.' 

Ward went off, and Mr. Maitland returned to the 
dining-room, where his news created a great commotion 
among the children. 

*How tiresome!' said Eric. 'I wanted particularly 
to have a ride to-day, and we go back to school so 
soon.' 

' I am sure he will not come back if he can help it,' 
said Arthur, * for he is the greatest possible trouble to 
catch when he is turned out in the field, I hope nobody 
will steal him.' 

Ward was out the whole day, riding about in every 
direction ; but he could see nothing, or hear nothing, of 
the lost pony. 

* I do not know what we are to do,' said Mrs. Maitland. 
*We must have the carriage to-morrow, and I cannot 
spare Ward to go after him.' 

* I think the best plan will be to send David after 
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him. If any one can find him, he will. Of course, 
he may have wandered away to a great distance by 
now.' 

David was one of Mr. Maitland's workmen, a very 
clever fellow, and whatever he did he always did well. 
If the boys wanted help in their carpentering, they went 
to David. It was he who helped to make their cricket 
ground. If they wanted to ferret rabbits, who knew all 
the best places so well as David t Indeed, in every 
emergency that you could think of, David wa^ the 
man to go to. Accordingly he was sent for, and 
told to set to work to try and find Pixie, whilst a 
reward of one pound was offered to any one who should 
bring him back. 

David might have been a Red Indian from the way 
he set to work. He knew well enough that it would be 
hopeless to go wandering about on the downs. He 
might go for miles and miles without ever setting eyes 
on Pixie. 

He went first to the field where Pixie had been last 
seen, and, hunting about until he found prints of Pixie's 
hoofs, he carefully followed them. Up the hill and on 
to the downs they led him. It was easy enough to find 
the marks on the soft field, but up on the downs it was 
quite another thing. Sometimes he lost them altogether, 
but David went patiently hunting about until he would 
find them again. Sometimes he would spend a whole 
hour walking up and down, round and round, till again 
he would come upon them. Sometimes they were so 
faint that no one but David's keen eyes would have 
noticed them at all. 
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All that day David followed the traces, but he did 
not find Pixie. He was still not far from home ; it was 
evident that the pony had wandered about, but had not 
gone far. This greatly encouraged him, though, when 
he came back without the pony, the children began to 
think that they would never see Pixie again. It was 
very provoking; for Mr. Maitland had only bought 
Pixie a few months back, and he had suited them in 
every way. 

As soon as it was light the next morning, David 
started again. He went to the place where he had 
last seen the tracks, and continued his patient search. 

About twelve o'clock the tracks were certainly firmer, 
and looked fresher. 

*If I am not much mistaken,' he said to himself, 'the 
pony has been along here this very morning.' 

A little farther the footprints led him to a little pond. 

* He has been drinking here and no mistake, and I do 
not believe it can be much more than an hour since he 
went by.* 

Presently he saw some men cutting down trees. 
' Seen anything of a little brown pony about here } ' 
said he. 

* Yes ; one passed not much more than half an hour 
ago, but, as soon as he saw us, he was off like any- 
thing.' 

* Which way } ' asked David. 

* Out along the road towards the village.' 

On went David ; he kept along the road for some 
way. He could not see any tracks then, as the road 
was so hard; but presently he came upon them again, 
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turning off on to the grass. Another five minutes, and 
suddenly he came upon the lost Pixie, feeding quietly 
on the grass. David was too wary to go suddenly up 
to him. He picked a bunch of tempting-looking 
grass and held it out to Pixie, advancing very gently. 
Pixie raised his head, but only snorted and went a 
little farther. David followed him gently for some 
time, but Pixie would not let him get within ten yards 
of him. 

He had been enjoying his freedom far too much to be 
easily caught again. David, however, was not to be 
beaten. He knew that it was not likely that Pixie 
would go very far, so he walked off to the village as 
fast as he could. He stopped at the little inn there, 
and got a sieve with some corn in it, and went back 
to the pony. 

Pixie was still feeding in the same place when David 
got back. He held out the sieve, and Pixie raised his 
head and looked at it. Now, if there was one thing 
that Pixie loved, it was oats. He knew well the sight of 
a sieve ; he knew it meant a most delicious feast. He 
had not tasted oats for some days ; he was beginning 
to get rather tired of grass. 

But then that man— did he mean to catch him, or had 
he only come in a friendly way to give Pixie a feed ? 
He would just move a few steps nearer. If the man 
should move and come towards him, he would turn 
and gallop away; but, if not, it would show he did 
not want to catch him, and he might just snatch a 
few mouthfuls. 

A few steps nearer. David never moved ; he might 
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have been a post, he stood so motionless. Pixie ad- 
vanced again. He could just see the oats in the sieve. 
This was too much ; he could not resist any longer, and 
the next moment his little nose was in the sieve, whilst 
he was gobbling them up as fast as possible, but still 
keeping an anxious eye on David, to see if he were 
going to catch hold of him. But David stood still, and 
soon Pixie began to lose his fears ; and he was thinking 
of nothing but his oats, when suddenly — he never quite 
knew how it happened — he found a halter round his 
neck, and he was a prisoner. 

It was no good struggling now: he had to give 
in with a good grace ; and, what is more, David made 
him carry him home as a punishment for having run 
away. 

Arthur and Ethel were walking up the hill, when a 
joyful sight met their eyes — David coming along with 
the lost pony. Arthur rushed up the hill to get a ride 
on Pixie, whilst Ethel flew down to announce the good 
news that the pony was found. 

All the children rushed to look at him as though they 
had never seen him before, and Ward took good care 
never to leave the stable door open again. 

And now, children, I am afraid this is the last story 
that I can tell you about the little Maitlands. 

If you should like it, some day, perhaps, I may be 
able to tell you something more about them. Now, 
however, I must stop. The summer holidays were over ; 
the boys were going back to school. Arthur, too, 
was to go now for the first time ; he could not help 
being pleased to think that he was going to be a 
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schoolboy, but poor Ethel cried whenever she tliought 
about it 

The house would soon be left sadly empty, the merry 
voices gone, the play-room deserted. I should not have 
the heart to go on writing, so we will say good-bye 
now ; and I hope at some future day to tell you some- 
thing more about ' Ten of Them.' 
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Hymns, for the use of Children. By the Author of " Mamma's 
Bible Stories," " Fanny and her Mamma," ** Scripture Histories 
for Children,'* etc Sixteenth Thousand. Price Is. 

"Prayer is the simplest form of speech 

That infant lips can try." — ^MoMTOOUEaT. 

This is a new edition of a yery popular and well-known book, which has 
been considerably enlarged, and several additional illustrations given. 

Re-issue of 
PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY, for the Instruc. 

tion of Young Children. Price Is. 6d. ; mounted on rollers Ss. 6d. 



TALES FROM CATLAND. Written for 

Little Kittens. By an Old Tabby. Seventh Thousand. With 
Illustrations by Habbison Wbib. Super-Royal 16mo., cloth 
elegant. Price 2s. 6d. 
" A combination of quiet humour and sound sense." — lady's Newspaper. 

OUR WHITE VIOLET. By the Author of 

" Gerty and May," &c. Fifth Thousand. Illustrated by 

J. Ii.WAL£8 and others. Super-Royal 16mo., cloth elegant. 28.6d. 

A pathetic and interesting story by a well-known Author, whose books 
are very widely read, 

THE HEROIC WIFE ; or, the Adventures 

of a Family on the Banks of the Amazon. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. Foolscap 8vo. Illustrated by H. W. Pbthbbige. 

i Fourth Thousand. Price Is. 6d. 

I 

This new edition is now printed in a larger and more elegant size, while 
the original price of 1/6 is retained. 

FRED MARKHAM IN RUSSIA; or, the 

I Boy Travellers in the Land of the Czar, py W. H. G. 

! Kingston. Illustrated. Third Thousand. Post 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

MARK SEAWORTH ; a Tale of the Indian 

I Ocean. By W. H. G. Ejngston. Post 8vo. Sixth Thousand. 

! Illustrated. Price Ss. 6d. 



NEW AND POPULAB WOEKS 



OUR SOLDIERS; or, Anecdotes of the 

CampaigDs and Gallant Deeds of the British Army during the 
Reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. Kingston. 
With Frontispiece. With an account of the Abyssinian Expedi- 
tion. Eiglith Thousand. New and Revised Edition. Fcap 8vo. 
Price da. Gilt edges, as. 6d. 

OUR SAILORS ; or, Anecdotes of the Engage- 
ments and Gallant Deeds of tiie British Navy. By W. EL G. 
EiNoeTON. With Frontispiece. Eighth Thousand. New and 
Revited Edition, Fcap Svo. Price 3s. Gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

SYLVIA'S NEW HOME. A Story for the 

Young. By Mrs. J. F. B. Fikth. Cr. gvo. Price 3«. 6</. 



NEW SERIES of EIGBTEENPENNY BOOKS. 
THE THREE WISHES. By M. E. B., Author 

of «* Brave Nelly," "Little Lisette," &c. Eight Dlustrations 

hy C. 0. Mttbbay. 

%* This is a new story by a vory favourite writer, chiefly intended for 
girk of from 12 to 15. 

BRAVE NELLY; or, Weak Hands and a 

Willing Heart. By M. E. B., author of '• The Three Wishes," 

"Clement's Trial and Victory," &c. Illustrated by C. O. 

MuBBAT. Third Thousand. 

This is a new edition of a work which was well reriewed and prored very 
popular when first published last year. 

ANGELO ; or, the Pine Forest in the Alps. 

By Gbbaldine E. Jewsbdbt. Illustrated by J. Absolon. 
Fourth Thousand. 

IFrevionslT published at ^6. It is a rerj pretty storjr, based on some in- 
cidents of the early days of the celebrated paint^ Michael Angelo. 

PLAYING AT SETTLERS; or, the Faggot 

House. By Mrs. R. Lee. Dlustrated. Fourth Thousand. 

Previously published at 2/6. Mrs. Lce*B books are always welcome 
among children, and this story of how some ohildren organized a back- 
wood's settlement in their father's grounds is a fayoorite with boys and 
girls alike. 

FEATHERLAND; or, how the Birds lived at 

Greenlawn. By Gbobob Mantujub Fbnn. Illnfitrated by 
F. W. Bjbyl and others. Third Thousand. 

Previously published at 2/6. This is a very pretty story of bird hfo in 
bird land, by an Author whose oame is nvelUknoVn in other fields of 
literature. 
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Book of Bemeaibrance (The) for eveby Day in the Tbab. With 
blank space for recording Birthdays, Weddings, &c., &c. Beau- 
tifully printed in red and black. Imp. 32mo, 2.9. 6cL gilt edges. 

*'A charming little memorial of love and friendship, and happily 
executed as oonoeired. For a Birthday or other Anniviersary nothing 
could be prettier or more appropriate." — Bookseller, 

"Beautifully got up " — Leeds Mercury. 

*^* This may also be had in various styles of binding^ at prices 

ranging from 3s. 6d. to 10s. 

Emblems of Ohiistian life. Illustrated by W. Habby Booebs, 

in One Hundred Original Designs, from the Writings of the 

Fathers, Old English Poets, &c. Printed by Whittingham, with 

Borders and Initials in Red. Square 8vo, price 10s, 6d, cloth 

elegant, gilt edges; 21s, Turkey morocco antique. 

"This splondid book is a marvel of beautiful drawing and printing. 
J The emblems have been so grouped as togive, as far as possible, one con- 

secutive series of thoughts." — Literary Churchman. 
'' " A book full of deep thought, and beautiful, yet quaint, artistic work." 

•^Ari Journal, 

** Printed throughout in black letter, with red initial letters, it is by far 
the most complete and beautiful specimen we ever have seen. *' — Examiner, 

OoldexL Words for Children, from the Book of Life. In English, 
French, and German. A set of Illuminated Cards in Packet. 
Price 1«., or bound in cloth interleaved, price 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 

Asem, the Man Hater: an Eastern Tale by Olitbr Gk>LD8MiTH. 

With Illustrations and an Editorial Introduction. Quarto. 

Price 2s, 
A Catechism of the Thirty-Nine Articles of Seligion. By J. W. 

Second Edition, coiTected and enlarged. Cloth, price Ss, 6d. 

Caxton's Fifteen O's and other Prayers. Printed by command 
I of the Princess Elizabeth, Queen of England and France, and 

I also of the Princess Margaret, mother of our Sovereign Lord 

I the King. By Wm. Caxton. Reproduced in Photo-Litho- 

graphy by S. Ayling. Quarto, bound in parchment. New and 
cheaper 'edition, price 6s, 

Plaiting Pictures. A Novel Pastdce by which Childben oak 

CONSTRUCT AND BECONSTBUCT FICTCBB8 FOR THEMSELTE8. Four 

Series in Fancy Coloured Wrappers. Oblong 4to, price Is, each. 
First <Sferte«.— Juvenile Party— Zoological Gardens— The Gleaner. 
Second Series.— ^xd^ Fio-nic— Cats* Goncert>-Three Bears. 
Third 5me».— Blind Man's Buflf— Children in the "Wood— Snow Man. 
Fourth iS^«He«.— Grand&ther's Birthday— Gynmasiumr— Playroom. 

The HeadloBg Career and Woefttl Ending of Preoooions Piggy. 
By Thomas Hood. Illustrated by his Son. Printed in colours. 
j Fifth and cheaper Edition. Fancy wrapper, 4to, price Is. 

I mounted on cloth 2s. 

** The illufltrations are intensely humorous."— 7%e Critic, 



8 NEW AND P0PX7LAB W0BE8 

Poemi. By £. L. Flotsr. Fcap. 8yo, price 2«. Od. 

Female OhzlstiAa Names, and theib Tkaohinos. A Gift Book for 

Girls. By Mabt £. Bromhsld. Beantifully Printed on 

Toned Paper. Imperial 32mo, price la, 6</. gilt edges. 

** Well fitted for a gift hook.'*— Churchman* s Magazine. 
" Intereetiiig and instructive."— Pmny Pott. 

The Day Dreams of a Sleepless Man : being a series of Papers 
recently contributed to the Standard, by Frank Ives Scuda- 
HORB, Esq., O.B. Post 8to, price Ss. 6c/. 
" Decidedly cleyer and ftill of good humour." — Oraphic. 

Mission from Gape Coast Oastle to Ashantee. With a De- 
BORiPTTVB Account of that Kingdom. By the late T. Ed- 
ward BowDiOH, Esq. New Edition, with preface by his 
daughter, Mrs. Hale. With map of the route to Coomassie. 
Post 8to. Price 6». 

" Most troBtworthy and graphie."— iSHaiu/ari^. 
"It is invaluable."-' 6^tMir<fian 

Joan of Are and the Times of Charles the Seventh. By Mr?. 

Brat, Author of " Life of Stothard," etc. Post 8vo, price 7s. ^d. 

** Readers will rise from its perusal, not only urith increased informa- 
tion, but with sympathies awakened and elevated." — Times. 

The Good 8t Loois and His Times. By Mrs. Brat. With 
Portrait. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6rf. 
" A valuable and interesting record of Louis* reign.*' — Spectator. 

Sagas from the Far East, or Kalmouk and Mongolian Tales, 

With Historical Preface and Explanatory Notes by the Author 

of ** Household Stories from the Land of Hofer," "Patranas," 
etc. Post Syo, price 95. 
•'Wonderful narratives."— Dat/y Neves. 



STANESBY'8 ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOKS. 

Every page richly printed in Gold and Colours, 

The Bridal Sonyenir. New Edition, with a Portrait of the 

Princess Royal. Elegantly bound in white morocco, price 2\s. 

** A splendid specimen of decorative art, and well suited for a bridal gift." 

The Birth-Day Soayenir. A Book of Thoughts on Life and 
Immortality. Price 12». 6dL cloth ; 18«. morocco antique. 

Light for tiie Path of Life; from the Holy Scriptures. Small 
4to, price 12». cloth ; 16». calf, gilt edges ; 18«. morocco antique. 

The Wisdom of Solomon; from the Book of Proverbs. Small 4to, 
price 14«. cloth elegant; 18». calf; 21*. morocco antique. 

The Floral Gift. Price 14*. cloth elegant ; 21«. morocco extra. 
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Staneshy's Illuminated Gift Books — continued. 

Skakespeare's fioiuehold Words. With a Photograph from the 
Monument at Stratford-on-Avon. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Price 6a. cloth elegant ; 10«. 6d. morocco antique. 

** An exquisite little gem, fit to be the Christmas oflFering to Titania or 
Queen Mab.'f 

Aphorisms of the Wise and Good. With a Photographic Portrait of 
Milton. Price 69. cloth elegant; lOs. 6d. Morocco antique. 



Approach to the Holy Altar. By Bishop Kbk, from his *' Manual 
of Prayer," and ** Practice of Divine Love." Beautifully printed 
in Rod and Black. Royal 32mo, price Is. Gd, cloth, red edges. 

*^* May also he had in Calf and Morocco bindings. 

An ninminated Certificate of Confirmation and First Commu- 
nion. Price 3d. 
A New * *In Memoriam" Card. Beautifully printed in silver or gold. 
Price Bd. 

*^* A considerable reduction made on taking a qwinlity of the 

above cards. 



WORKS BY JOHN TIMES, F.S.A. 

Notabilia, or Cuiuons and Amusing Facts about Mant Things. 
Explained and Illustrated by John Tihbs, F.S.A. Post 8vo, 6& 
"There is a world of wisdom in this book." — Art Jownal. 

Ancestral Stories and Traditions of Great Families. Illustrative 
of English History. With Frontispiece. Post 8vo, price 7s. Gd. 
"An interesting and well written book." — LUerary Churchman, 

Kooks and Comers of English life. Past and Present. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Post 8vo, price Gs. 

'* Ought to find place in one of the nooks and 'comers' of every 
library." — The Reliquary. 

Strange Stories of the Animal World. A Book of Curious Con- 
tributions to Natural History. Illustrations by Zwzecker. 
Second Edition. Post Svo, gilt edges, price Gs, 
" Will be studied with profit and pleasure." — Athenaum. 



PICTURE BOOKS FOR EVERY CHILD. 

Bound in Elegant Covers, Royal Ato, price 3s, Gd, each plain; 7s, Gd, 
coloured; IGs, Gd. mounted on cloth and coloured. 

The Attractive Picture Book. A New Gift Book from the Old 
Comer, containing numerous Illustrations by eminent Artists. 

The Favourite Picture Book. With several Hundred Illustrations 
from Drawings by J. Absolon, H. K. Bkownb (Phiz), J. 
Gilbert, T. Laxdseer, J. Leech, J. S. Prout, H. Wbib, &o. 
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Feap. 8vOf tviih Illustrations^ pries Five Shillings^ gill 

edges. 

Daltoii*B (W.) Loit in OeyUm; the Adrentares in the Woods and 

WUdf of the Lion King of Kandy. 
ElwM* (A.) Frank and Andrea, or Forrst Ljfb in Sardinia. 

Ony Biveri, or A Bot*8 Strugolbs in thb Great World. 

Luke ABhleigh, or School Life in Holland. 

Paul Blake, or A Boy's Perils in Corsica and Monte 
Ceisto. 

Kingston's (W. H. O.) True Bine, or, The Life and Adventures 
OF A BRinsu Seaican of the Old School. 

„ WUl Weatkerhelm, or The Yarn of an Old Sailor 
about his Early Life. 

Neptune's Heroes, or The Sea Kings of England, from Hawkins 
to Franklin. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 

" We trust Old England may ever have writers as readv and able to inter- 
pret to her children the noble lives of her greatest msDj^^Athenteum. 



It 



Little Gipsy (The). By Eue Sautage. Translated by Anna 
Blackwsll. Profusely illustrated by Ernest Frolich. Small 
4to, price 5«. ; extra cloth, gilt edges, 6$. 

ICission from Cape Ooast Castle to Ashantee. By the late T. K 
Bowdich, Esq. New edition, with map of the route to 
Ooomassie. Price 5^. 

Morry Songs for Little Voices. Words by Mrs. Broderip. Music 
by Thomas Murbt. With 40 Illustrations. Fcap. 4to, price bs. 

Stories fi*om the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. B. H. 
Draper. With 48 Engravings. Fifth edition, price 5s. 



Four Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, ivith 
Illustrations ; or tvith gilt edges, 5s. 

Alda Graham ; and her Brother Philip. By Emilia Marryat 

NORRIB. 

Book of Cats (The): a Chit-chat Chronicle of Feline Facts and 
Fancies. By Charles H. Robs. 

Casimir, the Little Exile. By Caroline Peachet. 

Castles, and fheir Heroes. By Barbara Hutton. 

Fayonrite Fables in Prose and Verse. With 24 beautiful Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Harrison Weir. Small 4to. 

" True to the name. They are well got up, tasteftilly bound, and above 
all things illustrated by the graceful pencil of our old friend Harrison 
Weir."— 7%« Times. 

" The drawings are wonderfully graphic and appropriate.*'— 2%« Queen. 
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Fiery Gross (The), or tub vow of Moktbosb. By Barbaba Huttok. 
niustrations by J. Lawson. 

Mandarin's Daughter (The): A Stoby of the Gbeat Taefino 
Rbbbluon. By Saicubl Mobsman. 

Modem British Plntaroh (The), or Livbs of Mbn Distin-ouishbd 

IN THE BBOBNT HiSTOBT OP OUB Ck>UNTBTFOR THBIB TALENTS, 

Yibtces, and Aohxeybmbnts. By W. C. Taylob, LL.D. 

Oak Stairoaae, (The) or Thb Stobies of Lobd and Lady Desmond 
a Narrative of the Times of James II. By Maby and Cathbbine 
Lee. Second Edition. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lnsatia. By W. Westall. 

Theodora: a Tale for Girls. By Emilia Mabbyat Nobbis. 

Trimmer's History of the Bobins. Written for the Instmotion of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 beautiful 
Engravings from Drawings by Habbison Weib. 

'* The delidoufl storv of Dicksy, Flapsy, and Pocksy, who can have for- 
gotten it 7 It is as fresh to-day as it was half a century ago." — Art Journal. 

** The illustrations by Harrison Woir will tend to raise it even higher in 
the estimation of others besides the inmates of the nursery."— 2^ Timea. 

Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden. By M. E. Bewsheb. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; or coloured plates and 

gilt edges, Four Shillings and Sixpence, Super Royal 

I6m0y cloth elegantf with Illustrations by Harrison Weir^ 

Phiz, Pinwell, Tom Hood, Key I, etc. 

Aunt Jexmy*s American Pets. By Gathebine G. Hopley. Author 
of "Life in the South," etc. Small Post 8vo. 

" Miss Hopley writes lightly and brightly, and knows how to make 
knowledge interesting." — Timet. 

" Full of anecdotes relating to American birds. A good deal is told of 
life in the Southern States. The book will instmct while it amuses."— 
Tablet. 

Blind llanos Holiday, or Shobt Tales fob the Nubseby. By 
the Author of "Mia and Charlie." 

Broderip (Mrs.) Grosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane : 
a Patchwork of Story and Song. 

My Grandmother's Budget of Stobies and Vebses. 

Tales of the Toys. Told by Themselves. 

Tiny Tadpole, and otheb Tales. 
Cousin Triz, and heb Welcome Tales. By Geoboiana Cbaik. 
Cosmorama: the Mannbbs and Customs of all Nations of thi£ 

WOBLD DESCBJBEp. By J. ASPIN. 

Distant Homes, or The Gbaham Family in New Zealand. By 
Mrs. I. E. Aylmeb. 
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Early Days of English Princes. By Mrs. Hubsbll Grat. New 
and enlarged edition, 

Eohoes of an Old Bell, and othbb Tales ov Faiby Lobb. By 
the Hon. AuausTA Bbthsll. 

Faeti to Oomot Faaoies, or Shobt Nabrasxves ov Rbkaskable 
WomN. 

Faggots lior the Fixesiie, or Tales of Fact Ain> Fancy. By 
Fbtbr Pabubt. 

Fairy Land, or Recbeation for the Rising Generation, in Prose 

and Verse. By Thohas and Janb Hood. Illustrated by T. 

Hood, Jnn. Second edition. 

" ThMe Tales axe ohAniuiig' Before it goes into the Nursery, ire recom- 
mend all grown-ttp people should study ' I'airy Land.' ''—Blackwood. 

Feathers and Fairies, or Btobibs fboh thb Realms of Fancy. 
By the Hon. Auocbta Bbthell. 

Garden (The), or Frederick's Monthly Instrcction for the 
Management and Formation of a Flower Garden. With 
Illastrations by Soweeby. 6«. coloured. 

Granny's Wonderful Chair, and its Tales of Fairy Times. By 
Frances Browne. 

Haoco the Dwarf, or The Tower on the Mountain, and othor 
Tales. By Lady Lushington. 

Happy Home (The), or The Children at the Red House. By 
Lady Lushington. Second Edition. 

Helen in Switzerland. By the Hon. Augusta Bethbll. 

HoUdays among the Mountains, or Scenes and Stories of Wales. 
By M. Betham Edwards. 

lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. Written and Blnstrated 

by 0. H. Bennett. Twenty-four Engravings. Fcap. 4to. 

'* The work of a man who is sure to put some touch of a peculiar genius 
into whatever he does."— -Fall Mall Oeuetie. 

Nursery Times, or Stories about the Little Ones. By an Old 
Norse. 

Play Boom Stories, or How to make Peace. By GeorglalNA M. 
Craik. 

Peep at the Pixies (A), or Legends of the West. By Mrs. Bray. 

Scenes and Stories of the Rhine. By M. Betham Edwards. 

Seven Birthdays (The), or The Children op Fortune. By 
Kathleen Knox. 

Starlight Stories, told to Bright Eyes and Listening Ears. 
By Fanny Lablaohe. 
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Stories of Edward, anp bis Littub Fbdqids. 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. Written and Illustrated by Alfbed 
Obowquill. 

Visits to Beechwood Farm. By Cathabine Gowpsb. 



Three ShilUnge and Sia^ence plain, in doih elegant, or ivith 
gilt edges, vrice 4«., with Ilhtatrations by eminefit Artists. 

Almeria^s Castle, or My Early Life in India and England. By 
Ladt Lushinoton. 

Cast Adrift, the Story of a Waif. By Mrs. A. H. Mabtin. 

Clement's Trial and Victory, or Sowing and Reaping. By the 
Author of "Little Lisette," &c. 

Grey Towers; or Aunt Hetty's Will. By M. M. Pollabd. 

Isabel's Difficulties, or Light on the Daily Path. By M. R. Gabey. 

Joachim's Spectacles : A Legend of Flobbnthal. By M. & G. Leb. 

]l^ng8ton's (W.H.G.) Fred Markham in Russia, or, The Boy 
Teavellebs in the Land of the Gzab. A New 
Edition. 

Manco the Femvian Chiel Third Edition. 

Mark Seaworth; a Tale of the Indian Ocean. A New 

Edition. 
Peter the Whaler; his Eably Life and Adybntobes 

in the Abotio Regions. Sixth Edition. 

Salt Water, or Neil D'Aboy's Sea Life and Adventubes. 

There is about aU Mr. Kingston's tales a spirit of hopefulness, honesty, 
and cheery good principle, which makes them most wholesome, as well 
as most interesting reading."— Jfra. 

" With the exception of Capt. Marryat, we know of no English author 
who will compare with Mr. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical 
adTcntore." — Illiutrated News. 

.Kit Bam, the British Sinbad, or The Yabns of an Old Mabineb. 
By Maby Gowdbn Glabkb. Pcap. 8vo. 

Lee (Mrs.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

Fifth Edition. Post 8vo. Illustrated by Weib. 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Reptiles, 

and Fishes. Fourth Edition. Illustrated by Weib. 

** Mrs. Lee's authorities^to name only one, Profeesor Owen— are for the 
most part first-rate." — Athenavm. 

Adventores in AnstraJia, or The Wandebinos of Gaptain 
Spenceb in the Bush and the Wilds. Third Edition. 
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16 NEW AND POPULAR WOBKS 



Lee (Hn.) The AMoanWanderen, or Thb Wandbrinos of Gahlob 
AND Antonio; embracing interesting Descriptions of 
the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, 
and the Natural Productions of the Country. Fifth 
Edition. Fcap. 8to. 

Little May*8 Friends, or Country Pets and Pastimes. By 
Anne Whtttem. 

Loaiflft Broadhtmt; or First Experiences. By A. M. 

The Modem Sphinx. A Collection of Enigmas, Charades, Rebuses, 
Double and Triple Aorostios, Anagrams, Logogriphs, 
Metagrams, Verbal Puzzles, Conundrums, etc. Fcap. 8vo, 
price Ss. 6</.; gilt edges, As. 

** A charming book for the lonr winter nights. It includes all the best 
and tectiudt* all that offends." — BooktelUr. 

My School DayB in Paria. By Margaret S. Jeune. With 
Illustrations. Small Post 8vo. 

Meadow Left, or The Gipst Children. Fcap. 8vo. 

MiUicent and Her Consiiu. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 
Author of " Helen in Switzerland," etc. Second Edition. 
** A capital book for girls. Bright, sparkling, and full of life, yet never 
transgressing limits of good taste and probabihty."— -TAe Gueu-dtan. 

North Pole (The) ; and How Charlie Wilson Discovered It. By 
the Author of '* Realms of the Ice King," &c. 

Our Old Uncle*B Home; and what the Bots did there. By 

Mother Caret. With Illustrations hy Walter Crane. 

** The stor^ will tend to make both old and young more tolerant of each 
other's peculiarities."— J.tAenani9n. 

Bosamond Fane, or the Prisoners of St. James. By Mart and 
Catherine Lee. Authors of ^< Lucy's Campaign,*' "The Oak 
Staircase." Second Edition. 

** The eventful story of Charles the First's children, very well told." — 
AtJienceum. 

The Triumphs of Steam, or Stories from the Lives of Watt, 
Arkwrioht, and Stephenson. Fifth Edition. 

The Whispers of a Shell, or Stories of the Sea. By Frances 
Freeunq Broderif. 

Wild Boees, or Simple Stories of Country Life. By Frances 
Freeunq Broderip. 

Young Governess (The). By the Author of " Gerty and May." 



Three Shillings and Sixpence each. 

Berries and Blossoms : a Verse Book for Young People. By T. 
Westwood, Author of " The Quest of the Sangerall." Second 
Edition. Imperial 16mo, price 3«. 6ri. 
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Cftteohinn of the Thirty-Kine Articles of Beligion (A). By J. W. 
i Second Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. Cloth. 

Bible ninstratioiis, or A DEscRiFnoN of Manners and Customs 
! FECULIAB TO THE East. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. Fourth 

Edition. Revised by Dr. ^rrro. 

British History Briefly Told (The), and a description of tub 
I Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastiboss of the English. 

! Claia Hope, or The Blade and the Ear. By Miss Milner. 
Frontispiece by Birket Foster. 

Dissections for Young Children. In a Neat Box. Price 35. 6</. each. 

1. Joseph and Moses. I 3. Mother Hubbard. 

2. Our Saviour. | 4. Cock Robin. 

j Four Seasons (The) ; A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, 

being Four Lectures written for the Working Men's Institute, 

Paris. With Illustrations. ImperiaJ 16mo. 

" Dietinguished by extreme clearness and teems with information of a 
useful and popular character." — Ouardian. 

Family Bible Newly Opened (The) ; with Uncle Goodwin's 
Account of it. By Jeffreys Taylor. Fcap. 8yo. 

** A very good account of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, 
feelings, and intelligence of young "people.*'— JSducational Times. 

Glimpses of Nature, and Objects of Interest described during 
A Visit to the Isle of Wight. By Mrs. Loudon. Forty- 
one Illustrations. 

History of the Bobins (The). By Mrs. Trimmer. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Charles Swetb, M.A. 
Super-royal 16mo. 

Historical Acting Charades, or Amusements for Winter Evenings 
By the Author of " Cat and Dog,** etc. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 
** A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical value."— i7/u«<ra^«<i 
yetos. 

How to be Happy, or Fairy Gifts. 

In&nt Amusements, or How to make a Nursert Happt. With 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Post 8vo. 

" We urge parents most strongly to obtain this book forthwith ; we know 
of no book that can compare with it in practical value. Each Chaptkr 
IS WORTH THE PKicB OF THK BOOK." — OuT Own Firetide. 

Lizzie's Secret A Stort for Littlb Children. Written and 
lUustrated by Adelaide A. Maouirb. 

"Told in a bewitchingly simple and straightforward manner."— -<lr< 
Journal. 

Lettera tram Sarawak, addressed to a Child, embracing an 
Accomit of the Manners, Oastoms, and Religion of the In- 
habitants of Borneo. By Mrs. M'Dougall. 
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lian's Boot (The), and othbb Stosibs in Wobdb of One Stixasle. 

BluBtrations by Habrison Weir. 
The Mine, or Subteeranean Wonders. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of tbe Miner and the Products of his Labours. 

Might not Bight, or Stories of the Disooyert and Cokqtjest 

OF America. 
Uodem Sphinx (The). A Collection of Enigi^ias, Gharader, 

Acrostics, Anagrams, Verbal Puzzles, Conundrums, &c. 

Onr Eastern Empire, or Stories from the History of British 

India. Second Edition. 
Sunbeam : a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pietzker. 

Sylvia's New Home, a Story for the Young. By Mrs. J. F. B. 
Firth. 



Three Shillings and Stocpence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 

Bear King (The) : a Narrative confided to the ^Marines by James 
Greenwood. With Illustrations by Ernest Grisbt. Small 4to. 

'< More than amusing."— -<S'a<tfriaj/ Review. 

" Ably supported by Qxiset's drawings."— J.(Aence«m. 

Buzz a Bnzz, or The Bees, from the German cf William Buscn. 
By the Author of « My Bee Book." With 135 Illustrations. 

Familiar Natural History. With 42 Illustrations by Harrison 
Weeel 
♦»* Also, in Two Vols., entitled "British Animals and Birds," 
** Foreign Animals and Birds." 2s. each, plain ; 2s, Gd. coloured. 

Old Nurse's Book of Ehymes, Jingles, and Ditties. Illustrated 
by 0. H. Bennett. Third Edition. Ninety Engravings. Gilt 

edges. 

Three Shillings plain] Fmir Shillings and Six^pence 

coloured, gilt edges. 

Mamma's Morning Gossips, or Little Bns fob Little Birds. 
Being Easy Lessons for One Month in Words of One Syllable, 
and a Story to read for each Week. With 60 Illustrations. 



Price Three Shillings^ or with gilt edges. Three Shillings 

and Silence. 

Our Soldiers, or Anecdotes of the Campaigns and Gallant 
Deeds of the Brttish Armt during the Reign of Heb 
Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. Kingston. With 

Frontispiece. Eighth Thousand. With an account of the 
Abyssfn'tan Expedition. Fcap. 8vo. 
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Onr SailoiB, or Akecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant 
Deeds of the British Navt. With Frontispiece. Eighth 
Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 

" These yolumes abimdantly piore that both our ofB^ers and men in the 
Armv and Navy have been found as ready as ever to dare and to do as 
vas dared and done of yore, when led by a rT elson or a WeUington." 

Lncy's Campaign: a Story of Adventure. By Mart and 
Catherinb Lee. Fcap. 8to. 

Pictnres of Girl Life. By Catherinb Augusta Howell. Fcap. 8yo. 

Fmits of Enterprise, exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in 
Egypt and Nubia. Fourteenth Edition. With Six Engravings 
hy BiRKET Foster. Price 3«. 



Two Shillings and Sixpence plain^ or Three Shillings and 
Sis^pence coloured and gilt edges, Super Royal lGm(7, cloth 
elegant^ with Illustrations ly various artiste. 

Adventiires and Experiences of Biddy Dorking and of the Fat 
Frog. Edited by Mrs. S. 0. Hall, 

Alice and Beatrice. By Grandmamma. 

Amy'ff Wish, and What Came of It : a Fairy Tale. 

Cat and Dog, or Memoirs of Puss and the Captain. Illustrated 
by Weir. Tenth Edition. 

Crib and Fly: a Tale of Two Terriers. 

Day of a Baby Boy (The). By E. Berger. Third Edition. 

Discontented Children (The), and how they were Cured. By M. 
and E. Kirby. Third Edition. 

Doll and Her Friends (The), or Memoirs of the Lady Seraphina. 
By the Author of " Cat and Dog." Fifth Edition. 

Early Dawn (The), or Stories to Think: about. Second Edition. 

Fairy Gifts, or A Wallet of Wonders. By Katherinb Knox, 
Author of "Father Time's Story Book.'* 

Faithful Hound (The) : a Story in Verse, founded on Fact. By 
Lady Thomas. Imperial 16mo. 

Fnnny Fables for Little Folhs. Second Edition. 

Fnn and Earnest, or Rhymes with Reason. By D*Abcy W. 
Thompson. Illustrated by Chables Bennett. Imperial 16mo. 

Gerty and May. Fourth Edition. 

*' A charming book for children. Though the story is fall of fun, the 
moral is never lost sight of." — Literary Churchman. 

By the same Author. 

Children of the Parsonage. 

Granny's Story Box. New Edition. With 20 Engravings. 
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Onr White Violet. 

Sunny Bays, ob A Month at the Great Stowe. 

The Kew Baby. 

Jack Froet and Betty Snow ; with other Tales for Wintry Nights 
and Rainy Days. Third Edition. 

Julia Maitland, or, Pside goes before a Fall. By 'M. and E. 

KiRBV. 

Lee (lirs. B.) Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Boings of 
Animals. 

Little Child's Fable Book. Arranged Progressively in One, Two 
and Three Syllables. 16 Page Illustrations. 4«. Gd. coloured, 
giit edges. 

Live Toys, or Anecdotes of our Four-leooed and other Pets. 

Lost in the Jungle; A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By 
AnoDSTA Marryat. 

Oar Home in the Marsh Land, or Days of Auld Lang Syne. 
By E. L. T. 

Neptune: or The Autobiography of a Newfoundland Dog. 

Bf/ the same Author, 

Odd Stories about Animals: told in Short and Easy Words. 
Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers in Tiny Words. 'With Twelve 

Illustrations by Weir Fourth Edition. 
Trottie*s Story Book: True Tales in Shoi-t Words and Large 

Type. Fifth Edition. Eight Illustrations by Weir. 
Tuppy, or The Autobiography of a Donkey. Illustrated by 

Haruison Weir. Fourth Edition. 



Norris (Emilia Marryat) A Week by Themselves. 

Adrift on the Sea, or The Children's Escape. 

Children's Pic-Nic (The), and what came of it. 

Geoffry's Great Fault. 

Harry at School. Second Edition. 

Long Evenings, or Stories for my Little Friends. 

Paul Howard's Captivity, and why he escaped. 

Seaside Home, and the Smugglers' Cave. 

Snowed Up, or The Hut in the Forest. 

Stolen Cherries, or Tell the Truth at Once. 

What became of Tommy. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. With Sixteen Illustrations 
by John Gilbert. 

Contents : — 1 he History of Joseph — History of Moses — History 
of our Saviour— The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately/ Gd, each, plain ; \s. coloured. 
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Story of Jack and the Gianta. With Thirty-five Illustrations by 

RiOHARD DOTLB. 

" In Doyle's drawings we haye wonderful conceptions, which will secure 
the book a place amongst the treasures of collectors, as well as excite the 
imaginations of children.** — Itttutrated Times, 



Stories of Julian and His Playfellows. Written by his Mamma. 

Tales from Gatland. Dedicated to the Tonng Kittens of England. 
By an Old Tabbt. Seventh Thousand. 
** a combination of quiet humour and sound sense.'* — Lady*s Newspaper. 

TalMng Bird (The), or Thb Littlb Gibl who knew what was 
GOINO TO HAFPBN. By M. and E. Kibbt. Second Edition. 

Ten of Them, or The Childben of Danehubst. By Mrs. R. M. 
Bbay. 

''Those TJnlncky Twins!*' By A. Ltsteb. 

The Secret of Wrexford, or Stella Desmond's Sicret. By 
Estheb Cabb, Author of "Madelon." 

Tittle Tattle; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
"Little Tales for Tiny Tots," etc. 



Two Shillings and Slxpmce, with Illustrations, cloth 
elegant, or with gilt edges, Three Shillings. 

A Child's Inflnence, or Kathleen and heb Gbeat Uncle. By 
Lisa Lookteb. Fcap. 8vo. 

'* It shows how great is tiie power of a loving child to influence her 
seniors.'* — Western Morning Hews. 

Adventures of Kwei, the Chinese Girl. By the Author of "Little 
Lisette," "Clement's Trial and Victory," etc. 

Bertrand Du Guesdin, the Hero of Brittany. By Emilb de 
Bonnechose. Translated by Mabgabet S. Jextne. 

•' The high tone of feeling with which it is written makes it specially 
valuable as an educational book, taking education in the sense of formation 
of character. All boys will enjoy it for the scenes of adventure and hero- 
ism through which it leads them'."— jWierary Churchman, 

Comer Cottage, and Its Inmates, or Tbust in God. By Fbances 
Osbobnb. 

Father Time's Story Book for the Little Ones. By Kathleen 
Knox, Author of " Fairy Gifts," &c. 
" Oharmingly and impressiyely told."— >ir^ Jowrnal. 

From Feasant to Frince, or The Life of Alexandeb Fbincb 
Mensghikoff. From the Russian by Madame Pzetzeeb. 

** A charming Russian tale, tracing the steps of Menschikoff from the 
time of his being a poor lad, to his exaltation under Peter the Great." — 
Daily Revieio, 
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William Allair, or Rui^NiNa away to Sea. By Mrs. H. Wood, 
Author of " The Ohanninga," etc. 

"There is a fkscination about Mrs. Wood's wiitixigs from which neither 
old nor young can escape."— £ejr« Ife*»et^fer. 

DaTenport*B (Mn.) Oonstaiice and Nallie, or Thb Lost Will. 
Our Birthdays, and How to Impboyb them. 
The Happy Holidays, or BaoTHSss and Sisters at Home. 
The Holidays Abroad, or Rioht at Last. 



»» 



I* 



»f 



Two SkiUinga and Sixpence each 

The Book of Bemembrance fob byebt Day in the Year. 

With blank spaces for recording Weddings, Bii-thdays, &c. 
With Oxford Border Printed in Red. Gilt edges. 

Ohildren of the Olden Time. By the Author of <' A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam.** 27 Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

The Boy's Own Toy Maker: a Practical Illustrated Guide to tho 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By E. Landellb. With 
Two Hundred Gui;8. Ninth Edition. Royal 16mo. 

** A new and valuable form of endless amusement." — Nonconformist. 

"We recommend it to all who have children to bo instructed and 
amused.'* — Economist. 

Spring Time; or, Words in Season. A Book for Girls. By 
SiDNXT Cox. Third Edition. Small Post 8to, price 2s. 6d. 

The Girl's Own Toy Maker, and Book ov Reobbatxovp. By E. 
and A. Landblu. Sixth Edition. With 200 Illustrations. 
" A i>erfect magasine of information.'* — Illustrated News of the World. 

Black and White Fictare Book; a Collection of Amusing and 
Comical Figures. Fcap. 4to. 

Nursery Nonsense, or Rhymes without Reason. By D*Arct W. 
Thompson. Sixty Illustrations by C. H. Bennett. Second 
Edition. Imperial 16mo, or with coloured plates, giU edges, 4ff. Sd. 

" The ftinniest book we haye seen for an age, and quite as hannlees as 
heaxty."— Daily Beoieto. 



COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Uniform in Size with "The StruwTvclpeter." 

Two Shillings and Siocpence eackj with Sixteen large 

Coloured PlaieSy fancy hoards; or mounted on cloth, One 

Shilling extra, 

Careleas Chicken (The). By the Babon Krakemsides. Illustrated 
by Alfred Crowquill. 
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Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches. By the Babon 
Khakemsidbs. Illustrated by Alfred Gbowquill. 

Laugh and Grow Wise. By the Sbniob Owx. of Ivy Hall. 

Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Feei>. Written and IIIub- 
trated by Thomas Hood. 

Nursery Fun, or Tbb Littlb Foejcs' Piotuxb Book. The Blus- 

trations by G. H. Bbnnstt. 
Picture Fables. Written and Illustrated by Alfred Gbowquill. 

Spectropia, or Subprisino Speotral Illusions, showing Ghosts 
everywhere, and of any Golour. By J. H. Bbown. Fifth 
Edition. 

" One of the best toy books we hare seen." — AthencBum. 

" A deyer book. The illusions are founded on true scientific principles. " 
— Chemical News. 

Upside Down : a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 

late W. McGoNNELL, with Verses by Thomas Hood. 

" Ludicrous and duoMSingJ'*'^ Illustrated TiwiM. 



Two ShiUin^fs, cloth elegant, with Illustrations, or with 
coloured plates, gilt edges. Three Shillings. 

Chit Chat, or Shobt Tales in Short Words. 
Conversations on the Life of Jesus Christ. By a Mother. 
Easy Lessons, or LsADiNGhSTRiNOB to Knowledge. 
Fanny and Her Mamma, or Easy Lessons k>b Ghili>ben. 

Good in Eyerything, or The Eablt Histoby of Gilbert 
Harland. By Mrs. Babwell. Second Edition. 

Infkntine Knowledge : a Spelling and Reading Book on a Popular 
Plan. Tenth Edition. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners, in Words of One Syllable. By 
Mrs. Barwell. Eleventh Edition. 

Little Reader (The) : a Progressive Step to Knowledge. 

Mamma's Bible Stories, fob her Little Boys and Girls. 

Seventeenth Edition. 

Mamma's Bible Stories (A Sequel to). Sixth Edition. 

Mamma's Lessons, for her Little Boys and Girls. 16th Edition. 

Silver Swan (The) : a Fairy Tale. By Madame de Chatelain. 
Illustrated by John Lbeoh. 

Sunday Lessons for Little Children. By Mrs. Barwell. 

Tales of School Life. By Aonbs Loudon. Illustrations by 
Absolon. Second Edition. Royal 16mo. 

Wonders of Home, in Eleyen Stories (The). By Grandfather 
Grey. Fourth Edition. Royal 16mo. 
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Two Shillings each. 

Asem, the Man Hater: An Eastern Tale. By Olives Gk)LD6>iiTii. 
lUustrated. 4to. 

CSonfeasioiui of a Lost Bog (The). Reported by her Mistress, 
FRANCB8 PowiEB Ck>BBE. With a Photograph of the Dog from 
Life, by Frank Haes. Super-royal 16mo. 

niustrated Paper Model Maker. By E. Landells. 

Bhymee and Piotnres about Bread, Tea, Sugar, Cotton, Goals, 
AND Gold. By William Newman. Seventy-two Illustrations. 
Price 2s. plain ; Za, 6d, coloured. 
*^* Each Subject may be had separately. 6d, plain; Is, coloured, 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia, or Little Talks on Great 
Subjects. Fcap. 8vo. 

Home AmnflementB: a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 
Conundrums, Parlour Games, and Forfeits. 

How to Make Bolla' Furniture and to Furnish a Doll's House. 
With 70 Illustrations. SmaU 4to, price 28, 

"This capital little book will find delightful occupation for many 
holiday hours." — Naneor^formigt. 

Key to Knowledge, or Thinos in Common Use 
SHORTLY explained. Thirteenth Edition. 



simply and 



Soenee of Animal Life and Character, from Nature and 
Recollection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 
** Truer, heartier, more playftilt or more enjoyable sketches of animal 
life could scarcely be found anywhere.*' — Spectator. 

The Snrprising Adventures of the Olnmsy Boy Cmsoe. By 
Charles H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured Illustrations. 

The Remarkable History of the Honse that Jack Built. Illus- 
trated and Illuminated by the Son of a Genius. Coloured. 

The Ladder to Learning: a Collection of Fablei, arranged pro- 
gressively in Words of One, Two, and Three Syllables. 

The Young Vocalist : a Collection of Twelve Songs, each with an 
Accompaniment for the Pianoforte, selected from Mozart, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, etc. By Mrs. Mouncey Bartholomew, 
Associate of the Philharmonic Society. 4to, price 2s, imitation 
cloth ; or Ss. 6d. bound in extra cloth, giU edges. 

"These Lyrics are selected and composed for children who are too young 
to sing operatic or romantic songs or too old for those founded on nursery 
tales, llie melodies are all of a suitable compass, so that the Toioes 
may not be injured by practice at an early age." — Extract from Fr^ace, 

" Arranged with the best possible taste and skill.**— JfunooZ World. 
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One Shiliing and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, with 

Illustrations. 

Always Happy, or Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. 

Angelo; or, The Pine Forest among the Alps. Illustrated. 
By Qeraldine E. Jewsbubt. Royal 16mo. Fourth Thousand. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 

Among fhe Brigands, and other Tales of Adventure. By Mrs. 

BOWEN. 

Animal Histories. The Dog. 

Animal Histories. The Robins and Mouse. 

Brave Kelly ; or, "Weak Hanbs and a Willing Heart. Third 
Thousand. 

Ohristian Elliott, or Mrs. Banter's Prize. 

Featherland; or. How the Birds Lived at Greenlawn. By 
G. M. Fenn. DluRtrated. Royal 16mo. Third Thousand. 
New and Cheaper Edition, 

Female Christian Names, and their Teachings. By Mrs. 
Bromfixld. Gilt edges. 

Grandmamma's Belies, and her Stories about them. By E. E. 
BowEN. Author of "Jack the Conqueror," "Dick and his 
Donkey,** ** Robin's Christmas Eve," etc. 

Holiday Tales. By Florence Wilford. Author of "Nigel 
Bartram*s Ideal,** etc. 

Humble life: a Tale of Humble Homes. By the Author of 
" Qerty and May,** &c. 

Kingston's (W. H. G.) Child of the Wreck : or, The Loss of 
the Royal George. 

Heroic Wife (The); or, The Adventures op 

A Family on the Banks of the Amazon. Fourth 
Thousand. 

Lady Stoddart's Scottish Tales. 

Lee (Mrs. B.) Playing at Settlers; or. The Faggot House. 
Illustrated, Royal 16mo. Fourth Thousand. New and 
Cheaper Edition, 

Little Lisette, the Orphan of Alsace. By the Author of "Louis 

Michaud,** etc. Second Edition. 
Little Boebnck (The), from the German. Illustrated by Lossok. 

Fancy boards (2«. coloured). 

Poetry and Katnre. Short Poems and Trimmer's Introduchon. 

Tales for Boys. Harry*s Holiday, and Never Wrong. 

Tales for Girls. Mrs. Leicester's School, and Right and Wrong. 
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The Three Wishes. By M. E. B. Royal 16mo. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) Old Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 

Trimmer's (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons. With 40 Engravings. 

Wrecked, Not Lost; or The Pilot and his Companions. By the 
Hon. Mrs. Dunbas. 



THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

One Shilling each, cloth elegant, or, the set in neat Box^ lbs. 

A Series of Works for the Young'; each Volume with an Ulustra- 

tion by a well-known Artist. 

1. The Eskdale Herd Boy. Br Ladt Stoddart. 

2. Mrs. Leicester's SohooL Br Chabces and Mabt Lamb. 

3. The History of The Bobins. Bt Mrs. Tbimmbs. 

4. Memoir of Bob, The Spotted Terrier. 

5. Keeper's Travels in Search of His Master. 

6. The Scottish Orphans. Br Ladt Stoddart. 

7. Never Wrong; or, the Young Bispntant ; and ''It was only 
in Pun." 

8. The Life and Perambulations of a Mouse. 

9. Easy Introduction to Knowledge of Nature. By Mbs. Trimuek. 

10. Bight and Wrong. Br the Author of "Always Happy." 

11. Harry's Holiday. By Jketbrys Taylor. 

12. Short Poems and Hymns for Children. 

The above may be hadj Two Volumes bound in One, at Is. Gd. each. 
Also One Shilling each in variovs bindings. 

Johnny Miller ; or Truth and Persbverancb. By Francis Weiss, 
Price Is. 

Hand Shadows, to be thrown upon the Wall. By j^bnry Bursill. 
First and Second Series, each containing Sixteen Original 
Designs. New Edition. 4to, price Is. plain, Is. 6cf. coloured. 
" Uncommonly clever^--5ome wonderful effects arc produced." — The Press. 

Nine lives of a Oat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illus- 
trated by C. H. Bbnnbtt. Twenty-four Coloured Engravings, 
sewed, price 1#. 

" Rich in the quaint humour and fanov that a man of genius knows how 
to spare for the enliyemnent of children.**— £rrtmtn«r. 
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Primrose Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Betham 
Edwahds, Illustrated by Maoquoid. Price Is, 

" One ofihe best books of children's verae that has appeared since the 
early days of Mary Kowitt,"—Ifoneonformist. . 

Bhoda; or, Thb Exobllbnob of Ohabitt. Fourth Edition, price 1». 

Short and Siiaple Pnyeis, fob thb Usb of Youko CmcDKBir. 

With HymuR. Ninth Edition, price U. 



DUEABLE NURSERY BOOKS. 
Mounted on cloth with coloured plates^ One Shilling each. 



1. Alfhabbt of Goody Two 8. 
Shobs. 

2. GiNDBBELLA. 9. 

3 GocK RoBm. 10. 

4. OOUBTSHIF OF JbkNT WbBN. 11. 

5. Dabcb Tbot and Heb Gat. 12. 

6. History op an Apple Pde. 13. 

7. House that Jack Built. 



Ljttle Rhyhbs fox Littlb 
Folks. 

Mother Hubbabd. 
Monkey's Fbolic. 
Pubs in Boots. 
Old WoicAN and heb Pia. 
ToMMT Trip's Museum of 

BiBDS. 



The Cowslip. 1«. plain ; Is. 6cL I The Daisy. Is, plain ; Is. 6dL 
coloured. I ' cohwrtd. 

The Anstnaian Babes in the Wood: a True Story told in Rhyme 
for the Young. Price is, boards, Is. 6d clotb, gilt edges. 



Price Supence eachj Plain ; One ShUlingy coloured. 



Illustrated by Haxbison 
Weib. 



1. British Animals. 1st Series. 

2. British Animals. 2nd Series. 

3. British Birds. 

4. Foreign Animals. Ist Series. 

5. Forei^ Animals. 2nd Series. 

6. Foreign Birds. 

7. The Farm and its Scenes. 

8. The diverting history of John Gilpin. 

9. The Peacock at home, and Butterfly's BalL 

10. History of Joseph ] 

11. History of Moses. I Illustrated by John 

12. Life of our Saviour. ( Gilbebt. 

13. Mixacles of Christ. j 

His name was Hero. By the Author oi *'The Four Seasons." 
Fronti3pioco by Snt W. Oalcx>tt, R.A. Super Royal 16mo. 
price 1«. sewed. 
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EDUCATIONAL WOBKS 



By tlie Same Author. 
How I beoame a Governesi. 3rd Edit. 2s. cloth ; 2a, 6d,, gilt edges. 
Dioky-Birdi : a True Story. Third Edition, price 6dl 
My Pretty Pius. With Frontispiece. Price 6d, 
The Ontefnl Sparrow: a True Story. Fifth Edition, price ed. 
The AdTentures of a Butterfly. From the French of P. J. Stabl. 

Seven Engravings. Price Sd 
The Hare that Fonnd his Way Home. From the French of P. J. 

Stahl. Second Edition. Price Qd, 



WOBKS FOR DISTBIBUTION. 

A Woman'i Secret ; or. How to Makb Homb Hapfy. Thirty-first 
Thousand. 18mo, price Qd. 

By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 

Woman*8 Work ; or, How bhb can Hblp thb Sick. 19th Thousand. 

A Chapter of Accidents ; or, Thb Mothbr's AssiSTAin: in Cases of 
BuBKS, Scalds, Cuts, &q. Ninth Thousand. 

Pay to-day, Tnut to-morrow ; illustrating the Evils of the Tally 
System. 7th Thousand. 

Nnreery Work ; or, Hannah Baker's Fibst Place. Fifth Thousan d. 

The Cook and the Doctor; or, Cheap Reoifbs and Useful 
Kemedibs. Selected from the three first books. Price 2d. 

Home Difficulties. A Few Words on the Servant Question. 4d. 

Family Prayers for Cottage Homes, with Passages from the 
Scriptures. Price 2d, 



ibttcati0iml Moth, 

HISTORY. 

Britannia : a Collection of the Principal Passages in Latin Authors 
that refer to this Island, with Vocabulary and Notes. By 
T. S. Cayzer. Illustrated with a Map and Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo. Price 3«. Qd. 

True Stories from. Ancient History, chronologically arranged from 
the Creation of the World to the Death of Charlemagne. 
Twelfth Edition. 12mo, 5«. cloth. 

Battle Fields : a graphic Guide to the Places described in the His- 
tory of England as the Scenes of such Events ; with the situation 
of the principal Naval Engagements fought on the Coast By 
Mr. Wauthibb, Geographer. On a Large Sheet, Ss, 6rf. ; or on 
a Roller, and varnished. 7a. 6<f. 
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Bfrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, revised and brought 
down to the present Time. By Mrs. Milmer. With Portraits 
of the Sovereigns. 5s. cloth. 

Bliymes of Boyalty : the History of England in Verse, from the 
Norman Cionqnest to the reign of Yictobia ; with a snnmiary 
of the leading events in each reig^. Foap. 8vo. 2s, cloth. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Be-issae of 

Pictorial Geography, for the Instruction of Young Children. 
Price Is. 6d. ; mounted on rollers Ss. 6d. 

The First Book of (Geography; specially adapted as a Text Book 
for Beginners. By Hugo Kbid. Fourth Edition, revised. 
18mo, Is, sewed. 

" One of the most sensible little books on the subject of Oeograph j we 
have met with." — Educational Tim«a. 

Gaultier's Familiar Geography. With a concise Treatise on the 
Artificial Sphere, and two coloured Maps, illustrative of the 
principal Geographical Teims. Sixteenth Edition. 16mo, Ss. 
cloth. 

Butler's Outline Maps, and Key, or Gbooraphical and Biooba- 
PHi€AL Exercises ; with a Sec of Coloured Outline Maps, designed 
for the use of Young Persons. By the late William Butler. 
Enlarged hy the Author's Son, J. 0. Bdtleh. Thirty-sixth 
Edition, revised to the end of 1876, 4s. 

Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred History of Pales- 
line, AND OF THE TRAVELS OF St. Paul. Intended for Pupil 
Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. By A. T. 
White. Oblong 8vo, price 1«. sewed. 



GRAMMAR, &c. 

A, Compendious Grammar, and Philolooioal Hand-Book of the 
Enoush Lanodage, for the use of Schools and Candidates for 
the Army and Civil Service Examinations. By John George 
CoLQUHOUN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. Svo. 

"A real and very useful accession to the list of English manuals." — 
JEducatUmal Timea, 

" We are not acquainted with any 8inp:le volume that in such a small 
compass contains so much useful information." — Scholastic RegUtcr. 

** Just the book we should like to see in Training Colleges, and placed in 
the hands of Pupil Teacher8."->i\raf»ona/ Schoolmaater. 

Darnell, G. Grammar made Intelligible to Children. New 
and Revised Edition. Price Is, doth. 

Darnell, T. Pandng Simplified: an Introduction and Companion 
to all Grammars; consistinKjf of Short and Easy Rules, with 
Parsing Lessons to each. Fourth Edition. Piice Is. cloth. 
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Loveohilds, Vbau The Child's azammar. 50th Edition. 18mo , 
9d. clothk 

A Word to the Wise, or Hints on thb Cubhbnt Ihpbofbibties 

OF ExpBESsioN IN WBiTiMa iKD Spbaking. By Pabst 

QwTNNE. Thirteenth Thonsand. 16mo, price 6(1 sewed; or 

la. cloth, gilt edges. 

" All who wish to mindthtir p's-and q*^ ahould oonBult this little Tolmne." 

Geatleman'a Magazine. 

Harry Hawkins's H-Book; shovring how he learned to aspirato 
his H's. Frontispiece by H. Wbib. Third Edition. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 6rf. 

" No family or Bohoolroom within, or indeed beyond, tiie sonnd of Bow 
bells, should be without thia merry maixual.*' — Art Journal. 

The Prince of Wales's Primer. With 340 Illustrations by 
J. GiLBEBT. New Edition, price 6d. 

Darnell's Short and Certain Boad to Reading. Price 6dl cloth. 

The Modem British Plutarch, or Liybs of Mbn distinguished 

IN THE BECENT HiSTOEY OF OUR COUNTRY FOR THEIR TaLENTS, 

ViRiDES, AND Achievements. By W. 0. Taylor, LL.D. 12nio. 
Second Thousand, is, 6d. ; or 55. gilt edges. 

Every-Bay Things, or Useful Knowledge rbspbcung the prin- 

CIFAL ANIMALy VEGETABLE, AND MINERAL SUBSTANCES IN 

COMMON USB. Second Edition, revised. ISmo, Is. Qd. cloth. 

*' A little encyclopssdia of useful knowledge, deserving a place in every 
juvenile library."— J?van^0/tca{ Magazine. 



ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 

Darnell, 0. Arithmetic made Intelligible to Children. Price 
Is. 6d. cloth. 

Cayzer, T. S. One Thousand Arithmetical Tests, or -The 
Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted, by a novel arrai^go- 
mont of the subject, for Examination. Purposes, but also suited 
for general use in Schools. By T. S. Cayzer, Head Master of 
Queen Elizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Seventh Edition, with 
a complete set of Examples and Models of Work. Price Is. 6d. 
Answers Is. 6t/. 

Key -with Solutions of all the ^Examples in the One Thousand 
Arithmetical Tests. By Thomas S. Gayzeb. Price is. Cd. 
cloth. The Answers only, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests; on the same plan. Third 
Edition. 8vo, price 2s. Gd cloth. 



! •^* Answers io the Algebraical Tests, price 25. €d. cloth. I 
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Theory and Practice of the Metric SjnBtem of Weights and 
Measures. By Professor Leone Levi, P.S.A., F.S.S. Third 
Edition. Sewed Is. 

" No man in. Europe is better qualified to state the whole case on behalf 
of the Metric System. The book is also calculated to be vcxy useful to the 
pupil as well as to the teacher." — School Board Chronicle. 

" The w«rk is exhaujBtive as to its matter, and valuable for its infor- 
mation." — Educational Jieporter. 

The Essentials of Geometry, Plane and Solid, as taught in Ger- 
many and France. For Students preparing for examination, 
Cadets in Naval and Military Schools, Technical Glasses, <fec. 
By J. R. MoRELL, formerly one of Her Majesty's Inspectors of 
Schools. With numerous Diagrams. Price 2s., cloth. 



NEEDLEWORK, &c., as required by the New Code of 1877. 

Plain Needlework arranged in Six Standards, with Hints for 
the Management of Classes, and Appendix on Simultaneous 
Teaching. By the Examinbr of Nbedlewobk to tse Sohool 
BOABD FOR IX)NDON. Twelfth Thousand. Price 6c?. 

Plain Knitting and Mending arranged in Six Standards, with 
Diagrams. By the author of *' Plain Needlework." Third 
Thousand. Price Gd, 

*^* These works are recommended in the published Code of the 

Educational Department. 



Artizan Cookery and How to Teach it. By a Pupil of the 
National Training School for Cookery South, Kensington. 
Sewed, price 6d. 



ELEMENTARY FRENCH and GERMAN WORKS. 

Le Bahillard : an Amusing Introdjiiction to the French Language. 

By a French Lady Ninth Edition. 16 Plates. 2s. cloth. 
Les Jennes Narrateurs, ou Pbtits Contes Moraux. With a Key 

to the difficult Words and Phrases. Third Edition. 18mo, 

28. cloth. 
*' "Written in pure and easy French."— JLTommi^ JPost. 
The Pictorial French Grammar. For the use of Children. With 

80 Illustrations. Royal 16mo, price 1*. sewed; Is. 6d. cloth. 
Bowbotham's New and Easy Method of Learning the French 

Ganders. New Edition. 6d. 
Bellenger's French Word and Phrase Book; containing a select 

Vocabulaiy and Dialogues. New Edition. Price Is. 

Der Schwatzer, or Thb Prattliss. An Amusing Introduction to 
the German Language. Sixteen Illustrations. Price 2s, cloth. 
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GEORGE DARNELL'S 
COPY BOOKS. 

ADAPTED TO THE NEW CODE OF 1877. 
A 8H0BT AND CEBTAIK BOAD TO A GOOD HAHD-WBITINO. 

LARGE POST. 16 Nos. JPrice 6rf. Each, 

Being a Series of SIXTEEN COPY BOOKS, by Qboboe Darkell, 
the first ten of which have on every alternate line appropriate and 
carefully written copies in Pencil-coloured Ink, to be first written 
over and then imitated, the remaining numbers having Black 
Head-lines for imitation only, thb whole gradually advancing 

FROM A BDfPLB STROKE TO A SUPERIOR SMALL HAND. 



A SUBE GiriDE TO A GOOD HAHD-WBimiG. 

A Series of TWENTT-FOUR COPY BOOKS on a similar plan. 

OBLONG FOOLSCAP. 24 Nos. Price Sd. each, green covers. 

Or on superior paper, marble covers, price 4d. each. 



UNIVERSAL COPY BOOKS, 

A Series of Sixteen Copy Books, on the same Plan. 
FOOLSCAP i(o. Price 2d. each. 

TAKING TALES FOR COTTAGE HOMES 

In Plain Language and Large Type. Edited by W. H. G. Kingston. 
With Engravings. Crown 8vo, price id. 

1. The Miller of Hillbrook: a Rural Tale. 

2. Tom Tmemaxiy a Sailor in a Merchantman. 

3. Micliael Hale and his Family in Canada. 

4. John Armstrong, The Soldier. 

5. Joseph Budge, The Australian Shepherd. 

6. Life Underground ; or, Dick the Colliery Boy. 

7. Life on the Coast; or, The Little Fisher Girl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in London. 

9. Early Bays on Board a Man* of -War. 

10. Walter the Foundling : a Tale of Olden Times. 

1 1 . The Tenants of Sunnyside Farm. 

12. Holmwood; or. The New Zealand Settler. 

These Tales may also be had in Four volumes. Price Is. 6d. each, 
or 2 vols, cloth, extra, Ss. 6cL each. 
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